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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Sir Rovert Peex has not appeared at the agricultural meetings 
this year; but Lord Srantey has come forth. The Premier has 
perhaps found his thoughte preoccupied with private troubles, or he 
has seen only embarrassment without any redeeming advantages in 
the utterance of promises and professions about bulls and leases, while 
the Minister’s object must be to keep things as quiet as possible— 
turning the comparatively favourable season to its fair account in 
hushing up alarms and the perplexing fears of change. Lying stifled 
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under a wet blanket in Parliament, Lord: Stantey rushes into the | 


open air of agricultural meetings, to give vent to his tongue; and 
he “ babbles o’ green fields” as well as any country squire, but not 
much better. With his wonted emphasis and vivacity, he teaches 
the country gentlemen what they know already. He says what has 
been said at every agricultural meeting this year; only, with that 
happy trick of eloquence which is so much admired in “ the 
House,” he puts it as if it had just occurred to him and were 
really a new idea. It may be considered, indeed, that there was 
an approach to novelty in what fell from him about leases. He 
tells landlords that they cannot in sooth expect their tenants to 
improve without leases; but he hints that landlords had better 
make the improvements themselves, which would of course enable 
them to do without the parchment. Even here, Lord Sraniey 
does not go beyond what many a landowner’s conscience has said 
for a long time past, and what some have before ventured to utter. 

The current novelty of these meetings is the statement made at 
Tring by Mr. James Apam Gorpon, of a method of preparing land 
in a manner supposed to be unknown even to Professor Lienic— 
by electricity! ‘ Sages can, they say, grasp the lightning’s pi- 
nions”; and here, forsooth, Dr. Forster, of Findrassie in Moray- 
shire, like Pallas “ Jovis rapidum jaculata e nubibus ignem,” seizes 
the awful element and turns the materials of the thunderbolt to 
manure! Give him a few poles and a coil of wire, and he will 
fertilize your field for you. This is one of the many instances, 
daily arising round us, which seem to say that the real science 
of agriculture has only just begun. ‘Things are now done, 
and not wondered at, which within the memory of a child would 
have been derided as fit only to be told in Arabian tales. ‘They 
prove also the value of a liberal education to the practical agri- 
culturist. The farmer must not only know what is usually done 
by his craft, but, as society in its adult state has set itself to 
learn an infant science, he must have his comprehension pre- 
pared to receive new and surprising ideas,—ideas which, strange 
and unforeseen as they are, must become practical rules almost 
as soon as conceived. One of Lord Stanzey’s “ real old farm- 
ers” would be unable to believe or imagine such a dressing as Dr. 
Forster's galvanic apparatus: his very senses would get him 
no further than the notion that. it was some juggle; and he would 
laugh incredulous, while others would do. The science of agricul- 
ture bids fair to equal any in wondrous results; and we are re- 
minded that it is but one of the great branches of infant inquiry 
into the qualities of the planets that people the universe—akin to 
the heavenly lore of astronomy. 





Mr. O'Connexx’s provisional declaration in favour of Federalism 
has provoked a symptom, though not a very fierce one, of mutiny 


| madness half-cajolery implied in the enterprise of Repeal. 








among his own proper forces, the real Repealers: Mr. Cuarues | 
Gavan Durry, editor of the Nation and representative of the | 


ultra-national section of the Repealers, has written a letter of re- 
Monstrance to the Liberator; a curious production, that seems to 
mean more than meets the eye. It is respectful, and has been cri- 
ticized as tame and betraying inferior tactics ; yet under its grave 
deference lurk some sly rebukes; and, although its earnest zeal for 
iMpracticabilities may savour of less worldly cunning than the Li- 
berator's shifty manucevres, we may remember that some cunning 
18 Inferior to simplicity. We are apt to forget that the knave who 
cajoles a simple lad, raw from the plough or the college, may be a 
Sreater fool in his heart than the gull who does not filch away his 
Own faith, Mr, Durry’s grave remonstrance is schoolboyish; but 








sager men than the Member for Ireland have learned wisdom from 
the mouth of babes. ‘The earnest Repealer condemns Federalism 
as an essentially worse thing than Repeal; complains that it 
would be a greater innovation on the constitution; especially de- 
plores that it would abolish the Irish House of Lords; and depre- 
cates the breach of faith with the Repealers who joined the Asso- 
ciation as such. Mr. Durry’s firm stand at the starting-point 
of Repeal marks the extent of Mr. O’Connett’s backsliding. 
He is imbued with fervid longing for that nationality to which 
Mr. O'’Conne tt has ever affected to aspire. His enthusiasm looks 
genuine, and his leader’s in the contrast acquires a tinge of spuri- 
ousness. -Mr. O'Connext’s tactic may be the best for present 
show, with a view to mustering the largest body of recruits to pa- 
rade as if they were ail agreed; Mr. Durry’s may exhibit a puerile 
impracticability ; but let us not forget that one enterprise is as im- 
practicable as the other. ‘‘ Young Ireland” is in a dream of ra- 
ther juvenile romance: ‘ Ould Ireland” consents, for purposes of 
his own, to keep his mind in this state, that he waives his better 
knowledge in order to bring his understanding down to the Con- 
ciliation-Hall level, and not to unfit himself for that task of half- 
Some 
English commentators think the Arch-Repealer’s the wiser state ! 
As a pendant to Mr. Durry’s letter and the comparison that it 
suggests, we may take the attack by “An Irish Priest” on his 
paper, the Nation, for its “un-Catholic,” “un-Christian,” and 
“ Infidel” principles. The heterodoxy of the Nation is shown in 
such things as the admission that formerly Irish popular leaders 


| may have been actuated by “superstition”; that English oppres- 


sors may have been instigated by “bigotry against bigotry”; and 
in the deprecation of a censorship of the press. The Irish Priest 
seems to be shocked at the confession that superstition or bigotry 
has ever been possible in a Roman Catholic, and still more at the 
dislike to a censorship of the press; which he stoutly vindicates on 
the authority of divers Councils and of the Sovereign Pontiff, who 
says that even to object to it is temerarious. This letter, thus 
making the Inquisitorial charge of “ Infidelity,” is reprinted as “a 
public duty” by a leading Repeal journal that follows Mr. O'Con- 
NELL right faithfully ; and it is remarkable that it is reprinted on 
the first opportunity after the appearance of Mr. Durry’s incon- 
venient display of stiffnecked singleness of purpose. 

These are notable objects for comparison,—the representative of 
“all Ireland” and its “blarney,” the ultra-Irish reckless and 
hoping-against-hope nationality of Gavan Durry, and the attempt 
of the “Irish Priest” to restore an ecclesiastical despotism. Fill 
up the background with a few agrarian murders, and with the non- 
sensical Orange “ Protestant Operative” Anti-Repeal humbug, 
and its miniature imitation of “the rent,” always going on in Dub- 
lin, and you have the present popular state of Ireland. 





Some few incidents abroad deserve a glance. 
Spain continues its backward progress, not without a mixture of 
the ludicrous in its movements; as if the proud Spaniard sought 


| relief from mortification in making sport of his own debasement. 


The Cortes having taken the oath to maintain the constitution, 
they receive the Ministerial plan to undo the constitution; and at 
the same time Government repress a tumult in a country-town 
where the Carlists pulled down the ‘monument of the constitus 
tion.” Whence we learn, that in Spain the oath to preserve a thing 
is the preliminary to its destruction; and that you may murder the 
reality, but not the effigy. That was just the case with the re- 
nowned Spaniard Don Juan; who killed the Commendatore with 
impunity, but was despatched to the lower regions as soon as he 
insulted the veteran’s equestrian statue. In the midst of these 
pleasantries, Queen Curistrxa has been married to Senor Munoz, 
the father of her second set of children; and the questions arise— 
was she married before ? and if so, by what title did she draw her 
dowry and call herself Queen? or, instead of committing bigamy 
with her own husband, is she now married to the gallant soldier 
for the first time ? and if so, what title did she earn besides that of 
Queen ? 

Portugal, through its Cortes, grants indemnity to its Ministers 
for their tyrannical measures; showing how heartily the Portuguese 
can appreciate a “strong Government.” The adolescent Madame 
De Genus wept when her own greater ease under a whipping 
spoke the failing strength of her mother; Portugal knows as yet no 
such grief, but rejoices ina growing severity of flagellation. Some 
statesmen introduced a measure to abolish slavery in the Portu- 
guese colonies; but of course it was lost, for why should the de- 
pendencies be placed in a prouder position than the mother- 
country ? 

King Lrororp has opened the Belgian Chambers ; and England 
looks to see what the Prince who enjoyed so long her free hospi- 
tality, what the country that in part owes to her its political exist- 
ence, have to offer to their benefactress. A postage-treaty, and 
commercial exclusion. Belgium enters into commercial relations 
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with Prussia on the one side and with France on the other, gra- 
dually closing her doors against English products, but ostenta- 
tiously letting in English letters. Well, we have taught her that 
policy, of fiscal exclusion and epistolary freedom ; and we have 
what we give—full liberty to write, for those who are allowed no 
business to write about. The postage is lowered on complaints of 


ruined commerce. Belgium perhaps will suffer more than we shall; 
but if all our fiscal adversaries, in each particular case, suffers more 
than we do, the aggregate of our loss is not trifling. We had better 
make haste to teach our pupils the nations a wiser policy. 





The Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert have returned to Windsor Castle ; 
having left the Isle of Wight on Monday afternoon, aud arrived at 
Windsor the same evening. Her Majesty and the Prince embarked in 


the Victoria and Albert yacht, at East Cowes, at two o'clock ; attended 
A large assemblage | 
| ments of the edifice have no direct communication with each other, in 


by Lady Gainsborough and the Earl of Liverpool. 
of persons collected to witness their departure; bodies of Metropolitan 
and local Police and of the Coast Guard keeping order. Half an hour 


afterwards, the yacht had heaved anchor and was steaming towards | 


Portsmouth. The shipping which it passed manned yards as usual ; 


but the salutes were fired in an unwonted manner: the St. Vincent | 
(120) fired a salvo of eight guns from its starboard and then another | 
from its port side, and the other great ships followed the example; the | 


Firebrand steam-frigate and the experimental gun-brigs fired both their 
broadsides at once; in that manner the yacht was saluted on its path 
all the way from the Motherbank until it approached the harbour, when 
the Platform Battery began firing; and on its entering the harbour, the 
Victory and Excellent fired salvos. 

The Victory was adorned with wreaths and garlands, and the Queen 
inquired the reason. On being told that it was the anniversary of the 


battle of Trafalgar, her Majesty expressed a wish to go on board, and | 
at once passed to the ship in the Royal barge, which was waiting to | 


The yards were manned, and Queen Vic- 
Her Majesty was received by 
The rest is told by the 


convey the party on shore. 
toria was loudly cheered by the men. 
Lieutenant Jones, the officer in command. 
Morning Post— 

“ Her Majesty ascended the companion-ladder to the middle-deck, and im- 
mediately proceeded to the quarter-deck to view the spot on which the gallant 
Nelson had received the messenger of death. The spot is marked by a brass 
plate, on which is inscribed the words * Here Nelson fell,’ in the centre of a 
wreath of laurels. Her Majesty, while reading the inscripticn to the memory 
of Nelson, shed tears, and remained silent for several moments. She then ad- 
dressed a few words to Prince Albert; and, plucking a couple of leaves from 
the wreath of laurel, she expressed her desire to see the cabin in which Nelson 
died. Lights were immediately ordered in the cockpit ; and her Majesty having 
inspected the poop of the Victory, and the inscription in front— 

* England expects every man to do his duty,’ 
which she did with marked emphusis, she descended, under the guidance of Mr. 
Aylen, the Master, followed by Prince Albert and the members of the Royal 
suite in attendance. The main-deck at this moment was in great confusion, 
having a few minutes previously just discharged a salvo in honour of ber Ma- 
jesty’s arrival in the harbour; and, whilst descending, the ladder was run 
against by a powder-monkey, who was bringing upa fresh supply to salute her 
Majesty on her departure. Her Majesty was almost overthrown by the con- 
cussion, but*bore it with the most gracious and condescending affability. Under 
the directions and care of Lieutenant Smith, every'spot hallowed by the suffer- 
ings and death of the hero of ‘Trafalgar is preserved sacred with the most 
patriotic piety. On entering the cabin, therefore, her Majesty had no difficulty 
in descrying the identical spot where Nelson breathed his last: it is pointed 
Out by the figure of a funeral-urn emblazoned on one of the knees of the 
ship, surmounted by the words ‘ Here Nelson died.’ The Royal party stopped 
here for several minutes, and appeared to feel the influence of the recollections 
which the scene awakened. Her Majesty inspected various parts of the vessel ; 


observing to one of her conductors, that the orlop-deck was not so high in the | 


Victory as in other men-of-war which she had visited. On leaving the noble 
vessel, her Majesty requested that there might be no firing; and having been 
handed down into the Royal barge, she took her departure, greeted with three 
tremendous British cheers from the loyal and devoted fellows with whom the 
yards were manned.” f 

_ Reéntering the barge, the party proceeded to the Clarence Victual- 
ling-yard, and were there received by the Lords of the Admiralty. 
From the Janding-place to the carriage, the Queen walked, leaning on 
the arm of Prince Albert. The special train left the Gosport station at 
four o'clock, At Farnborough, carriages from Windsor were in wait- 
ing; and the travellers arrived at the Castle by a quarter past seven 
o'clock, 

The Dutchess of Kent joined the dinner-circle, as usual, on the same 
evening. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and Sir Henry Wheatley, had also arrived, on a visit to the Queen. 
They took their departure next day. The Earl and Countess of West- 
moreland arrived on Wednesday, and departed on Thursday. 


The Dutchess of Gloucester left town on Saturday, for Witley Court, 
in Worcestershire, on a visit to the Queen Dowager. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, with the Hereditary Grand 
Duke and Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, left Kew yester- 
day, for Tottenham Park, near Marlborough in Wiltshire, on a visit to 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

The I{#Hetropolis. 

Preparations for the Queen’s visit to the City absorb much attention. 
The Lord Mayor has issued proclamations. One recommends his fel- 
low-citizens as much as possible to abstain from business on that day ; 
and to make the parapets of their houses secure, so as to prevent acci- 
dents by the fall of copings or materials, ‘The Bank of England will 
be closed; and the Committee of Bankers have resolved that the pri- 
vate banking-houses shall be shut at twelve o’clock. The Commis- 
sioners of Sewers have issued a notice, that in the line of the procession 
the erection of scaffolding, or such structure, projecting over the pave- 
ment, will not be allowed. The whole line from Temple Bar to Corn- 
hill is to be laid over with gravel. No public vehicle will be allowed to 
pass through any part of the line between the hours of ten o’clock in 
the inorning and six in the evening; while, to prevent a rush by the 





| to a private apartment prepared for them. 





a 
people, barricades are placed in different parts, through which no one 
will be allowed to pass except upon busimess. Six hundred additiona] 
constables have been selected, who are to receive 5s. each for the day’s 
duty. Similar arrangements have been made by the Metropolitan 
Police to the West of Temple Bar. Public seats are erected at every 
available point, such as the Churchyard of St. Mary-le-Strand and §}, 
Paul’s Cathedral; and shopkeepers convert their windows to a source 
of profit in the same way: as much as five guineas has been asked for g 
seat near the Exchange. 

The Queen has named the hour of noon for her arrival at Temple 
Bar. Thence the Lord Mayor, Aldermen on horseback, in their scarlet 
cloaks and chains, and twelve Common Councilmen, in full dress ang 
their mazarine gowns, with other civic officers, will escort her Majesty, 
and it has been said, but apparently without authority, that there wil] 
also be a procession of the Livery in dresses of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
It is expected that the cortége will reach the Exchange at one o'clock; 
entering by the Western portico. The Queen and Prince Albert will then 
be conducted round the building, in a small procession headed by 
trumpeters ; the Lord Mayor playing cicerone. The several compart. 


order to render them fire-proof; but door-ways have been specially 
cut to facilitate the passage of the procession. ‘The Reading-room 
has been converted into a Throne-room ; and there her Majesty will 
receive an address from the Corporation and the Mercers Company; 
and, with the Royal sanction, the Lord Mayor will present some of the 
chief persons to her Majesty. The Queen and Prince Albert will retire 
Next, her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness will be entertained at a sumptuous déjeuner, in the 
Committee-room; the Lord Mayor attending on the Queen. The 
number of guests at the repast will be 1,400; of whom 700 will sit at 
table in the Committee-room and 700 in the Ambulatory. 

The Queen will be asked to allow the new Exchange to be called 
“the New Royal Exchange,” by proclamation of heralds in the Mer. 
chants’ area. 

It is supposed that the Queen will leave the Exchange, on her returm 
to Windsor, at three o’clock. 


A Wardmote of Portsoken Ward was held at the Three Tuns Inn, in 
Aldgate, on Monday, to elect an Alderman in the room of Mr. Thomas 
Johnson; the election of Mr. David Salomons having been declared by the 
Court of Aldermen null and void, by reason of his having omitted and 
neglected to subscribe the declaration required by the statute. The 
Lord Mayor presided. Mr. Salomons came forward and put in a 
written protest against the proceedings. He maintained that the alles 
gation in the precept was untrue, since he had not, in a legal sense, 
omitted or neglected to make the declaration; for circumstances had 
never arrived at that point at which he was required to make that 
declaration. He was still de jure Alderman of the Ward; and he pro- 
tested against the new election, because he meant to appeal against the 
decision of the Court. There were loud cries for “ Alderman Moon”: 
on which Mr. Salomons said, that he did not wish to obscure the moon; 
but let the sun set before the mcon appeared. A scene of confusion 
arose; ended by the Lord Mayor's declaring that he would break up 
the meeting if quiet were not restored. Mr. Moon was proposed, and 
seconded by Mr. Wood and Mr. Bull; and, no other candidate appear- 
ing, he was declared duly elected : whereupon he thanked the electors, 
and promised to perform the duties of his office to the best of his 
power. Thanks to the Lord Mayor were moved by Mr. Salomons and 
seconded by Mr. Moon, and carried unanimously. The meeting was 
then dissolved. 

Mr. Salomons was entertained at dinner, at the London Tavern, on 
Tuesday, by three hundred electors and non-electors of the ward, his 
friends and supporters. Among the company were Baron Rothschild, 
Mr. D. Wire, and other gentlemen of influence. 


A deputation of the medical practitioners of London had a conference, 
on Tuesday, with the Master and Court of Assistants of the Apothe- 
caries Company, to ascertain the opinions of the Company in respect 
to Sir James Grabam’s Medical Reform Bill. The authorities declared 
their willingness to codperate with the profession in resisting the bil, 
and promised in a few days to promulgate a plan of medical reform 
which they could recommend. 

The Chelsea and Pimlico branch of the Metropolitan Drapers Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at the Chelsea ‘I'emperance Hall, on Friday; 
several active members of the Central Committee being present. Lon- 
don has been divided into districts, of which Chelsea, Pimlico, and 
Knightsbridge form one; and it is reported that, in proportion to the 
number of assistants employed within that circuit, the Association 1s 
well supported by the district. From what passed, we learn that the 
movement originated in Chelsea, two years ago, with Mr. Rennie, Mr. 
Lilworth, and another gentleman “ who has now gone to preach the 
gospel.” 

“A Suffolk Clergyman,” who wrote to the Morning Herald, having 
said that a Company started to provide dwellings for the poor at a fixed 
interest of 4 per cent on the capital had failed, because monied wen 
would not embark their capital at so small a profit, Mr. Charles Gauiff, 
Honorary Secretary to the Company in question, thus sets the clergy- 
man right— rae 

“Tam sure he will be glad to hear, that the ‘Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes,’ with a capital of 100,000/. 
in 4,000 shares of 25/, each, which I have no doubt is the Company to which 
he alludes, has not failed, but that the heads of their charter of incorporation, 
including the rate of interest, are now under the consideration of the Lords 0 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade; the final settlement of which 18 
the sole cause of the present silence, and which has probably given rise to this 
report. The projectors of the Metropolitan Association propose & limited re- 
turn, in the shape of interest, to its members, as the most advisable means - 
raising sufficient capital to meet the magnitude of the evil, and at the 0% 
time not to interfere with the independence of the class sought to be benefited.» 
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At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, 
were found guilty of conspiring to cheat a gentleman t 
sold three horses. ‘hey declared the horses perfect in every? 
sold them for 1151, and then decamped: the horses were foun 
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valueless. One of the cheats was sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, and the other to four. 

At the sitting of the Court on Wednesday, the Honourable William 
Ross Tuchet was arraigned for shooting Mr. Smith of Holborn, in 
July last. Lord Audley, the prisoner's brother, and other witnesses, 
spoke to the eccentric conduct of the accused for some time previously 
Ps his wounding Mr. Smith; and Dr. Monro and Dr. Warburton, who 
had examined him since, gave a decided opinion that he was insane. 
Lord Audley gave his evidence with great plainness and frankness: he 
said that the affairs of the family had become greatly embarrassed be- 
fore he succeeded to the title ; and his brother, who was of a very sen- 
sitive disposition, fell into a continued brooding melancholy, and used 
to remark that there was “ unfortunate blood ” in the family,—meaning 
mental disease. His maternal grandfather, Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly, 
died at an advanced age, but had shortly before his death been declared 
to labour under insanity quite distinct from the decay of senility. Mr. 
Tuchet fancied, among other things, that his family and neighbours 





constantly watched him. He appears to have taken morphine as a | 


poison, but not enough; for he was impressed with the idea that if he 

were to } 1g 

Influenced by this evidence, the Jury acquitted Mr. Tuchet, on the 
round of insanity. It was stated as improbable that Mr. Smith will 
ever fully recover from the effects of the wound he received. 

On the same day, Mr. Baron Rolfe read the Judges’ decision in the 
case of ‘Thomas Jennings, charged with slave-trading. Mr. Jennings 
had pleaded autrefois acquit, as we stated on the 21st September. The 
decision was, that the last four counts in the indictment could not be 
sustained, but that the first four were good*in substance; and therefore 


judgment on the demurrer must be in favour of the Crown. The | 


take an over-dose it might defeat itself, by acting as an emetic. | 


counsel for the prosecution applied on Thursday for a postponement of | 


the trial; a material witness, Captain Hill, being absent. 
tion was granted; though the prisoner’s counsel wished the trial to be 
proceeded with at once; it having been so often postponed. 

A forgery of Bank of England notes has just been discovered. The 
forged notes are all for 1001. ; all of them, it seems, are dated the 


The applica- | 


of controverting the position that the bestowal of prizes humiliates 
the labourer; contending that they are not so much a remuneration as 
honourable marks of approval— 

He held in his hand a testimonial which was to accompany a premium of 41. 
to be given to Jonathan Hughes for twenty-five years of faithful servitude. 
The 4/. to such a man would be as unworthy a remuneration as a piece of 
paper; but the testimonial itseli would be kept by him and his children asa 
proof that his long and faithful services had been appreciated by those among 
whom he lived. 

The Tring Agricultural Association held their fourth annual meeting 
on Friday ; when there was a dinner and a distribution of prizes. About 
sixty members and friends of the Association sat down to the dinner; 
and prizes were distributed after the meal. The labourers seem to have 
been present during the drinking of wine and toasting; but how far 
they partook in the pleasures of the table, if at all, does not appear. 
The Chairman was Mr. James Adam Gordon, President of the Asso- 
ciation ; whose speech in proposing “ Prosperity to the Tring A gricul- 
tural Association ” contained several interesting points. He described 
the panic caused by the Tariff as having been quite dissipated 

Confidence appeared to be restored to agriculture, and confidence was calcu- 
lated to increase prosperity. ‘The removal of the duties on foreign wool had 
not rendered the price of the home-produce less ; but it had increased since 
those duties were taken off, because it was necessary to have foreign wool to 
work up with home-grown wool. 

He enlarged upon the recent revolution in agricultural chemistry. 
Ten years ago the mention of guano was ridiculed—scarcely ten pounds 
of it could be procured to make an experiment; and Professor Liebig’s 
name was converted into “ Big-lie”: now 60,000 tons of shipping are 
employed in the importation of guano to this country; and that day 
week he attended a dinner given to Professor Liebig in Glasgow, at 
which upwards of three hundred farmers were present. Mr. Gordon 
described a new method of increasing the fertility of the land—by elec- 
tricity !— 

In Morayshire, he met with a gentleman who communicated to him many 
agricultural facts, and informed him that he had recently seen on the farm of 


Findrassie a plot of land which seemed to bear barley and clover as if they were 





| growing on a dunghill; and that that eifect was produced by singular means, 


5th December 1843, and one marked with the letters “ y-E”; although | 


their numbers are different, as if they formed part of a series. ‘The | 


paper on which they are printed distinguishes this from all similar at- 
tempts that have been known for some years, In the ordinary forgeries 
of 5/. notes, the water-mark has been copied on a wooden block, and a 
mark, sufficiently like the ordinary water-mark to deceive the un- 


practised eye, has been made on the false note by intense pressure. In | 


these 100/. notes, on the other hand, there is a real water-mark, such as 
could only have been obtained by manufacturing paper expressly for that 
purpose. The parties who have seen the notes declare that they are 


but easily to be comprehended by persons versed in science. Perhaps when he 
mentioned it they would call him a wire-worm; and perhaps they would be asto- 
nished if he told them that the most successful agriculturists might be the poach- 
ers, for who would deny that they well knew how to lay down wires? ( Laughter.) 
He came among them armed only with a pole or poles eleven feet long, a coil 
of common wire, and a compass; and with these weapons he trusted he should 
in a few minutes convince them that he could wield an agricultural power not 
to be despised. But to proceed. He wrote to the proprietor of the farm at 
Findrassie, near Elgin—Dr. Forster, not Faustus—to open, with a lecture on 
the subject, a large room which he bad built for agricultural purposes in the 


| county of Aberdeen. Dr. Forster, however, was not able to do so; but, with a 


such excellent imitations that none but experienced inspectors of the | 


Bank of England could detect the forgery, and even those only by the 
most cureful examination. The notes come from Belgium, and it is 
therefore surmised that the fraud has been committed abroad : it is con- 
sidered probable that the paper was made and the plate engraved at 
Paris. ‘The total amount of the notes already discovered is less than 


1,000/.; but there is no reason to believe that this is the whole extent of | 


the fraud : on the contrary, it is supposed to be much more extensive. 


The WProbinces. 


The Liverpool Agricultural Association held their meeting on Tues- 
day ; when about three hundred and fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner. 
Among the guests were the Mayor of Liverpool, the Earl of Sefton, 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone, Lord Lilford, Mr. Greenall, M.P., and other 
influential gentlemen. Lord Stanley presided, and made a speech. He 
touched upon the advantages of such societies in general, and upon the 
necessity of improvements— 

“ Every one is struck with the appearance of preparation for future exertions, 
which are at the same time the tokens of well-deserved success. Some of the 
old farmers in this country—I mean the real old class—sbrug their shoulders 
and say, ‘ What is the need of all this stir about improvement, and making the 
land grow so much more?’ By-the-by, it is not so much making it grow 
more, as making it grow different crops—making it grow wheat instead of 
weeds. But some say, ‘ What is the use of ail this? it is not a question for 
the farmer: we shall only have our rents increased the more productive the 
land is.’ Such an argument, allow me to say, is the very climax of absurdity. 
To use a very homely phrase, it is ‘ cutting off one’s own nose to spite one’s 
face.” ‘ Why should L undertake an improvement, because my landlord will 
benetit by it?’ appears to me a very inconclusive and absurd argument. Iam 
not here to dispute the fact, that every improvement in value, every addition 
by science to the productive power of the land, everything which adds to its 
fertility, must in the long run be an advantage to those in whom the fee-simple 
is vested. But the question is, at the same time that it is an advantage to the 
landlord, is it not also an advantage to the farmer who occupies the land and 
makes his livelihood out of it? 1 ask no man to undertake an improvement if 
his own good sense does not lead him to do it. I ask no man to apply any im- 





_ Proved mode of cultivation if it does not appear that his own individual advan- 


tage would be promoted by so doing, * * * I want the tenant not to 
undertake any improvement that will not repay him, capital, interest, and pro- 
fit, during his occupation of the land.” 
He adverted to the subject of leases— 

“Thiet say, and as one connected with the land I feel myself bound to say 
it, that a landlord bas no right to expect any great and permanent improve- 
ment of his land by the tenant, unless that tenant be secured the repayment of 
his outlay, not by the personal character or honour of his landlord, but by a se- 
curity which no casualties can interfere with—the security granted him by the 
terms of a lease for years. ba ° be There are some expenses, more 
especially with the class of farmers of whom the great majority are composed, 
which it is idle to expect that they should undertake, If they are to add a 
Permanent value to the land, they ought to be undertaken by the landlord him- 
self, charging on the tenant such an amount of interest as may repay him for 
the outlay he has made, and at the same time afford a reasonable protit to the 
tenant, —* ’ * I allude especially to that which, again I repeat, 
1s the basis of all improvement, and especially in this county—thke thorough 
draining of the soil. And I repeat what I have already said on a former occa- 
Sion in this room—that there is no investment in the world in which a land- 
lord can so safely, so usefully, or so profitably invest his capital, as in the im- 
Provement of his own farm, by money sunk in draining, on security of the land 
Which belongs to himself.” ew Stanley stated that, last year, he and his 
father laid down 300 miles of drains ; employing 1,500,000 tiles, and expending 
9,000/. or 6,000/, 

Some prizes were distributed; and Lord Stanley took the opportunity 


practical liberality which marked him a true agriculturist, he was kind enough 
to write an account of the subject, which was the novel and surprising one of 
the influence of electricity and galvanism on the growth of plants as applicable 
to agriculture. Many years since, Mr. Forster read in the Gardener's Gazette 





| the account of an experiment made by a lady, which mainly consisted in 





causing a constant flow or supply of electricity (to be afforded by a common 
electrical machine) to proceed from a summer or garden-house, and which was 
diffused by wire to a fixed portion of the surrounding ground: and the 
effect was, that vegetation did not cease in the winter on the spot under the 
influence of this wonderful power; and that what snow fell during the con- 
tinuance of the experiment never remained, as it did on the rest of the garden 
around. This impressed Mr. Forster very much, and induced him to place a 
small galvanic battery in action on a grass-plot: and although the power from 
it was very small, still the effect produced fully confirmed the lady’s experiment. 
This and other facts which Mr. Forster collected, led him to think that the 
electricity of the atmosphere (a constant current of which was found to proceed 
from East to West over the whole of this earih’s surface) might, by some 
arrangement, be usefully employed in agriculture: for Mr. Crosse of Taunton 
had long since proved that the free electricity of the air might be easily col- 
lected by wire suspended on poles of wood at many feet from the earth’s sur- 
face, the direction of the wire being due North and South by the compass; and 
many very interesting and important facts and experiments had been recorded 
by Mr. Crosse, and mainly collected from a careful observance of the electricity 
proceeding from the suspended wire. Mr. Forster next placed two poles four 
feet high in his front lawn, which had been recently laid down with chevalier 
barley and grass, after draining and subsvil-ploughing it ; and over those poles, 
which were due North and South of each other, he stretched a common 
piece of iron wire, fixing the two ends of it to stout wooden pins, driven in 
close to the earth ; and on the edge of the plot of eight English poles and around 


| the edges, which were straight lines, he sunk about two or three inches beneath 


the earth two wires of equal length, the ends of which were fixed and in con- 
tact with the two ends ot the suspended wire, which were meant nut to be too 
tight, for its contrac ion in cold nights would break it in two, or pull away the 
fixtures, and thus defeat the object. Mr. Forster formed two of these plots for 
experiment, measuring eight square poles each ; and then proceeded to criticize 
his work: and to do so accurately, sought the aid of Noad’s Popular Lectures 
on Electricity and Galvanism ; and almost the first half-hour’s perusal showed 
him that there was such an error in one part of his plan as would effectually 
defeat his intention. ‘This was, that the point of a blade of grass or young 


| corn-plant has the most extraordinary faculty or power of attracting or appro- 


priating to itself all the free electricity present, at four times the distance that 
the finest point of metal would or could. So that when the points of the barley- 
plants should reach one foot high, all the electricity that the suspended wire might 
before that have collected and conveyed through the buried wire to the roots of 
the plants, would be abstracted by the points of the barley; and thus, the suspended 
wire getting nothing from the air, could not, of course, supply anything : by which 
all the induced electrical influence would cease. Mr. Forster, therefore, next 
day placed pvles eleven feet high above the surface, with wires, &c. exactly the 
same, except that the space surrounded by the buried wire was twenty-four 
poles English measure. All the results are yet imperfectly known, but these 
were evident. The barley- plants on the two smaller plots (of eight poles each) 
soon became darker in colour, and grew faster until they had attained to about 


| afoot in height ; the darker green colour then gradually disappeared ; and at 


the end of a fortnight after there was no perceptible ditference but in the height 
of the young barley- plants, and even this ceased to be very apparent as the crop 
advanced. When the barley of the larger or twenty-four poles plot was six 


| inches high, it assumed the same lively dark green, and grew faster than the 


surrounding unelectrified barley-plant ; and this difference it maintained up to 
the last, except that the colour of course in time became yellow; and it was 
curious that this change occurred later than in the rest of the crop. The num- 
ber of stooks or shocks was also greater, and each larger when reaped ; the ears 
from one grain of seed were more numerous and longer ; the corn also was 
larger aud harder. ‘To make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Forster fixed to the 
short four-feet poles of one of the smaller plots pieces of dry pine-wood eight 
feet high, and suspended two wires to them, one at that elevation and another 
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a foot lower down; and was pleased to find, that after some time this plot 

ially resumed its former darker green colour. The experiment had also 
e. tried at Liverpool, with great success, on potatoes ; the crops being much 
larger than on the other parts of the land. It was the opinion of those scien- 
tific persons of whom he had inquired, that even Professor Liebig was not 
aware of the application to agriculture of this discovery. It seemed, then, 
that the meeting was now in possession of valuable details which were known 
to very few persons in the whole country. He hoped some gentlemen would 
try the experiments, and write upon the subject ; for he had written to the 
Royal Agricultural Society to offer 30/. for the best prize essay on galvanism 
and electricity as applicable to agriculture. 

Mr. Gordon touched upon the subject of tenures. He had visited 
East Lothian, which Professor Liebig and others admitted to be the 
best agricultural district in the world: well, there the farms are let on 
nineteen-years lease ; consequently, upon those farms there are steam- 
engines. In agricultural matters Scotland is fifty years in advance of 
England: why ?—because the Scotch farmers have leases. Also, the 
Scotch landowners are the better able to carry on improvements on en- 
tailed estates, because they can charge two-thirds of the expense on 
the next heir. Mr. Pusey endeavoured by a Parliamentary bill to 
remove the legal impediments to the introduction of that plan into 
England; but unsuccessfully, for no one would act under it, for fear of 
the Court of Chancery. The Scotch agriculturists never grumble. 
There was recently a storm which must have shaken the corn out of 
the ear, and done immense damage; but nobody complained. In 
Scotland farmers always put the best face on every thing: and why ?— 
they have leases. Other speakers also insisted upon the expediency 
of granting leases. 

Among the labourers at this meeting was a man more than a hun- 
dred years old— 

He looked not older than many do at sixty or seventy years of age. His name 
is John Richards; and he is a native of Broad Cliffs, in Devonshire, where his 
baptism is registered as having taken place in 1739. He was a working-man, 
said Mr. Gordon, in the reign of George the Second; from whom he had the 
honour to receive a guinea for opening a gate at Long-leat Park. He had also 
frequently conversed in Windsor Park with George the Third; whom, he said, 
they used to call “ Farmer George.” He had been a sawyer, a drover, a herb- 
gatherer, and had latterly been employed in keeping the birds from the corn; for, 
though so aged, his eye was still good, and sporting gentlemen would be sur- 
prised and pleased to witness his shooting. He was also in the Militia in the 
time of General Wolfe, and was wounded at the battle of Vinegar Hill; but 
he had no pension. It is needless to say that this old man excited consi- 
derable interest. He appears to be still strong and active, and waved 
his arm vigorously when the toasts were cheered. It is painful to add, that 
this poor old fellow, who attended on the Prince of Wales’s great grandfather, 
was until very lately confined ina Union Workhouse. On Saturday morning, 
the old man made a trial of his skill in shooting at a mark, the fourth part of 
a sheet of foolscap, at forty yards distance; in which he placed twelve shots. 

A Tamworth correspondent of the Times comments on the Premier's 
absence this year from the agricultural gatherings— 

“Sir Robert Peel would appear to have decidedly cut the Agricultural Asso- 
ciations of the present year. Great was the disappointment created (after his 
solemn promise at the last meeting) by his absence from Lichfield; but every- 
body supposed that he would most undoubtedly preside over the approaching 
festival of his favourite farmers club at Tamworth. Here too his admiring 
agricultural friends are doomed to disappointment. The Club have issued an 
advertisement, in which they announce, ‘ that the annual meeting of the Tam- 
worth Farmers Club, for the purpose of auditing uccounts, will be held at 
the Castle Hotel, on Saturday the 26th instant; but the Town-hall being 
under repair, the dinner is postponed.’ The matter of the accounts, being a 
very small matter, will be a very short business; and Sir Robert’s speech may 
be considered as postponed sine die.” 

The Bishop of Chichester delivered his first charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, at Chichester, on Tuesday. Among other things, he ex- 
horted his hearers to promote improvements in the dwellings of the 
poor, 2s conducive to the moral improvement of the inmates; and he 
made a suggestion of the same kind as to the payment of wages— 

“If masters could pay them on the Thursday instead of Saturday, I believe 
that many a victim of intemperance might be saved. Their Sunday comforts 
would be improved, and the duties of the Sabbath-day would be much less in- 
terfered with. The gentry and farmers of Sussex, and other employers of the 
poor in this diocese, are many of them doing much for the improvement, 
morally and spiritually, of the labourers, as well as the amelioration of their 
external circumstances, Let me, through you, entreat of them to add this to 
the other good deeds in their behalf ; assuring them that they will have their 
reward in more ways than one. And I need not remind you, my reverend 
brethren, that in olden times in many of our institutions the week ended on 
Thursday.” 

The Gloucestershire Chronicle briefly enumerates and describes a 
variety of remedies that have been suggested to ameliorate the physical 
and moral condition of the agricultural labouring-class,—-namely, em- 
ployment in draining on a large scale, employment in soil-burning and 
in digging up couch-grass during the winter, allotments, emigration, 
cultivation of waste lands, education, improvement of cottages, en- 
couragement at agricultural meetings in ploughing-matches and 
digging-matches, &c.; winding up with remarks from the Spectator on 
the feasibility of admitting labourers to sit as guests at the table of 
agricultural dinners ; and hastily mentioning auxiliary measures, such 
as loan-funds, benefit and clothing clubs, and the like. Our contem- 
porary observes— 

“ The mistake which benevolent men too often fall into, and which is par- 
ticularly conspicuous at the present period, is, that every one has his crotchet, 
his hobby. At the Suffolk meeting, a number of plans were proposed, each of 
which had its promoters, defenders, and opponents; but none seemed to think, 
as has been shrewdly said, * that there might Le an efficient union of all.’ By 
degrees, all the remedial means we have mentioned might be brought into opera- 
_ - those who have it in their power would put their shoulders firmly to the 
wheel.” 


The Liberal electors of St. Thomas’s Ward in Birmingham enter- 
tained their Alderman, Mr. William Scholefield, at dinner, on Wednes- 
day last week. Mr. Scholefield took the occasion to rebut some charges 
that had been made against him as a Magistrate and politician. As 
Mayor, he was accused of introducing the London Police during the dis- 
turbances of 1842: now he disapproved of that measure; but minis- 
terially, as an executive officer, he gave effect to the decision to which 
the Magistrates came; and he was quite willing to bear his share of the 
responsibility. Another charge was, that he had declared against any 
system of national education not founded on the Bible; now, though he 





would give his own children the benefits of a religious as well as moral 
and intellectual education, he held that national education, to be suc. 
cessful, must Jay no trammels whatever upon its recipients as to relj. 
gious tenets and professions. At the last Parliamentary election, he 
was accused of being the nominee of the Reform Club: the Reform 
Club had no more to do in the matter than the Jockey Club. He wag 
accused of being a “‘ Whig”; and in controversion of that charge Mr, 
Scholefield brought forth his political creed. Although favourable to 
most of the “points of the Charter,” he thought it unwise to insist 
upon them, as they impeded the progress of the one most important 
among them, the question of the suffrage. He was for giving the 
suffrage to every man at twenty-five years of age; the period between 
twenty-one and twenty-five being that in which the passions have the 
most imperious sway, whereas at twenty-five passion is yielding to the 
sway of mature judgment. To electoral districts, ballot, payment of 
Members, and abolition of property-qualification, he was favourable; 
but he would prefer triennial to annual Parliaments. 

A public meeting was held at Rochdale, on Monday, to resist the 
introduction of the new Poor-law into that town. The meeting wag 
convened by the High Constable, on a requisition signed by 2,961 re. 
spectable inhabitants of the parish; and an extensive piece of ground 
called the Butts was crowded. Mr. John Fielden was present, and 
energetic; Mr. Sharman Crawford sent a letter of sympathy; and 
resolutions against the measure were carried unanimously. 


The first stone of Birkenhead Docks was laid on Wednesday; an 
occasion as memorable as the scene was striking. Within a few months, 
Birkenhead was an obscure town of Cheshire, on the neglected Walla- 
sey Pool, a creek of the Mersey: now, a companion city to Liverpool is 
already rising, and the Pool is to be turned into vast docks, for ships of 
any tonnage. The commencement of that great work was celebrated 
with parallel magnificence. The report of artillery awoke the day ; and 
a perpetual feu-de-joie was kept up on all sides, from guos and cannon 
of every calibre. The morning was fair, and the day grew brilliant 
as it advanced. The shipping on the river were decked in their gayest, 
The water was crowded with boats, for it is computed that seventy 
thousand people crossed over from the Lancashire side; many shops 
in Liverpool being closed in order that the inmates might attend the 
great festival on the Cheshire bank. Numbers also flocked to the place 
from the other parts of the country ; so that the population of Birkenhead 
for the nonce has been reckoned at 120,000. ‘The houses of the town were 
decorated with flags and evergreens; ladies stood at the balconies; 
crowds kept possession of every point of view ; and at eleven o’clock,all 
awaited the procession from the Town-hall, with which the solemnities 
were to begin. This procession was an imposing affair: among its nota- 
bilities were trumpeters, a man in armour, military and other music 
bands, a printing-press at work, societies of Odd Fellows, Catholic Bre- 
thren, and such clubs, a body of one thousand workmen employed in 
constructing the People’s Park which is comprised in the plan of the 
town, the shipwrights of Liverpool, gentlemen on horseback and on 
foot; altogether making a train of such length, that it occupied an hout 
in passing any one point. Having perambulated the town’s boundaries, 
the procession came to a stand, by two o’clock, at the Woodside Slip; 
near which the foundation-stone hung, ready to be laid. Here was a 
large platform, crowded with gentry A prayer having been delivered by 
the Reverend Andrew Knox, Sir Philip De Malpas Grey Ezerton, 
Member for South Cheshire, who held the trowel, (itself an elaborate 
work of art,) mounted upon the stone to address the great concourse 
around him— 4 

Sir Philip said, he had been present at many ceremonials of the kind, ‘but 
never at one that could compare with the present for the important results 
likely to flow from it. A bridge over the Thames at London or over the Menai 
Straits, the Royal Exchange, which Queen Victoria was about to open—these 
were great works; but they would have only certain local or at least definite 
results ; whereas the influence of the docks about to be constructed at Birkenhead 
would be felt throughout the length and breadth of the land, throughout the trade 
and commerce of the country, circumscribed only by the limits of civilization in 
the habitable world. Comparing the natural facilities of this place, Mr. Telford 
had even gone so far as tosay that Liverpool had been built on the wrong side of 
the river. All difficulties to the enterprise had at length been removed—“ The 
Pool has been surveyed by a distinguished engineer, who has just taken part in 
these interesting proceedings. He has drawn out a plan for converting it into 
a series of docks ; that plan has been embodied in an act of Parliament, which 
was presented last session. ‘The bill encountered strict, rigorous, and search- 
ing investigation in its passage through both Houses; but so manifest were the 
advantages held out—so ably were its clauses supported by the evidence of the 
most scientific men of the country—above all, so disinterested appeared the mo- 
tives of those who applied for the measure, that it passed triumphantly through 
this ordeal, and came unscathed and unmutilated through both Houses of Par 
liament, and is now the law of the land. The works to be executed under this 
act are of a magnitude wholly unparalleled, I believe, in works of a similar de- 
scription. They will comprise, in the first instance, a small tidal harbour of 
about forty acres, with sufficient water to admit vessels at all times of the tide 
at which they can cross the Victoria Bar. Then there will be a harbour of 
refuge of ten acres, with beaching-ground of four or five acres extent, devote 
to the use of the trading-craft of the river; also a dock, applied to the present 
uses and purposes of the town of Birkenhead. If these were the only objects 
in view, they would be most valuable and important: but there is to be an 
opening out of the tidal harbour, by gates of vast extent, into a floating pool of 
130 acres ; throughout the whole of which the water will be of such level, that 
the banks, comprehending nearly 8,000 lineal yards, will be applicable to vn 
purposes of wharfs and yards, landing-places, graving-docks, warehouses, a0 
all other accommodation necessary for a great mercantile harbour.” 2 

Looking back to compare the present with the past, he could scarcely believe 
himself to be in the land of reality—*“ I have been told that about a — 
ago, at the time that my worthy ancestor occupied the mansion now s0 vo 
occupied by Sir Edward Cust, it was proved in a court of law that Birkenhea 
was not entitled to the name of village, town, or even hamlet, as it did not con 
tain three inhabited houses. Whether this be true or not, this 1 know = 
the census presented to Parliament, that in 1801 the number of houses 00 y 
amounted to 16; that at the next census in 1811, that number was increase® 
by only one; that in 1821, that number was increased by three, only by gt 
that in the next ten years, to 1831, the increase was 400; that in 1841, a 
number of houses was 1,500; and now I am informed they amount to 2,30 oo 
occupying an extent of street exceeding thirty miles. This I look upon os 
case wholly unparalleled in the annals of this country : and if among the nu' - 
ber of persons whom I now address I see a citizen of the United =~ 
America, that country so famous for raising rapid towns, I might e¥ 
challenge him to bring any analogous instance trom hor annals.” 
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He looked into the fature—“I can fancy, I can picture, a forest of masts 
and vessels of all nations crowding these docks. I can fancy quays and docks 
and warehouses clothing these banks as far as the eye can reach. I can hear 
the busy hum of men: I can see the locomotive-engine at the back of the 
warehouses, prepared to convey by railroads in esse as well as in posse the 
commercial produce those warehouses contain. I can look at terraces, and 
streets, and palaces, and churches, and theatres, and market- halls, and town- 
hall, and lord mayors and aldermen, with bailiffs, and maces, and all the para- 
phernalia which belong to municipal dignity. Ican almost shadow to myself 
a popular Member addressing the borough constituency from the city hustings. 
But to return from the fertile regions of fancy to the scenes of reality, 1 am 

ersuaded 1 stand at this moment on the Rubicon of Birkenhead’s prosperity— 
that as the Roman general of old, in his progress towards Rome, gained fresh 

laurels a8 he advanced, so Birkenhead will go on in the path of prosperity 
until she occupies the front rank among the communities around. In the 
words of one of the Liverpool papers, remarkable for their truth, she has the 
fall tide of commercial prosperity in her favour: she has a cheap market, cheap 
materials to build with, the eanction of all the Government authorities; she 
has the approbation of the Conservators of the Mersey, and the support of all 
the trading and manufacturing interests of the country. With these advan- 
tages to start with, I bid her go on and prosper; and from the bottom of my 
heart I wish her God speed.” 

When Sir Philip ceased, Mr. William Jackson, one of the chief pro- 
jectors of the enterprise, asked him to allow his portrait to be taken, as 
then standing on the foundation-stone, to grace the walls of the new 
Town-hall: the artist, said Mr. Jackson, was there. Sir Philip mo- 
destly assented. The stone was lowered to its place, amid a storm of 
cheers; guns, bells, and music, vying with the clamour. 

That ceremony performed, the concourse broke up; dividing into 
separate parties, to dine at various places in the town and neighbour- 
hood. The Birkenhead Commissioners gave the whole of their people 
a holyday ; full wages paid, and bread and meat distributed in plenty 
to every family. As much as 2,300/. or 2,500/. was subscribed for this 
multitudinous regale. The clerks and other employés were entertained at 
a ball and supper, given by Mr. William Jackson, in the Town-hall. At 
night, there was a display of fireworks; and as the fashion became ge- 
neral, the whole place crackled with squibs, bonfires blazing at every 
turn or rise of ground. In spite of the concourse and the gayety, not a 
single injury occurred from accident throughout the day ; and but one 
person so far forgot himself in the jollity as to be called to account 
before the Magistrates next day. 

But we have not done yet with the day. At five o’clock, the princi- 
pal folks sat down to a sumptuous banquet. The Commissioners gave 
the preference to a local innkeeper; whose genius seems to have risen 
with the occasion, while they supported him bravely, building him a 
kitchen on purpose. Others contributed with princely munificence: 
for instance, a gas-company not only furnished a profuse supply of 
gas, but laid down pipes especially to illuminate the banquet-room and 
the grand ball-room within and without. The buildings at the ter- 
minus of the Chester and Birkenhead Railway were used: the banquet- 
room was the place in which the carriages are kept—a building 100 
feet long, 40 wide, and lofty in proportion; the ball-room was a still 
larger building next to it, generally used to keep the engines in. The 
ceiling of the banquet-room was covered with evergreens, high up 
among which hung three large Bude lights; the walls, tastefully hung 
with glazed calico of blue, red, and yellow, reflected a blaze from chan- 
deliers and gas-lights; the floor was covered with green baize; fanciful 
draperies, brass, glass pendants, urns, flowers and shrubs, and a pro- 
fusion of plate, contributed to form a brilliant picture; while the fare 
was really sumptuous—the turtle tureens and venison dishes were to be 
counted by scores. To this feast sat down some six hundred gentlemen, 
of whom about two hundred were invited guests. The Chairman was 
Mr. John Laird, the eminent shipbuilder; over whose head hung a por- 
trait of his father, the late William Laird, suggester of the Birkenhead 
works: the Vice-Chairman was Mr. William Jackson. Among the 
principal guests were Sir Philip Egerton, Sir William Massey Stanley, 
the Earl of Essex, Lord Bateman, Lord Lilford, Mr. Edward John 
Stanley of Alderley, Sir Edward Cust, several Members of Parliament 
without distinction of party, and other gentlemen of influence in 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Liverpool. Some passages in the after-dinner 
speeches are worth extracts. 

Mr. Jackson paid a deserved compliment to the living sons of Wil- 
liam Laird— 

“Fourteen years ago, when the individual whose likeness was then before 
them first propagated the great scheme which they were now likely to carry 
out, he was treated as a wild enthusiast and speculator—nay, he was denounced 
as a fool: but his sons had lived to carry out, not only the project of the docks, 
but they had also lived to see the very plan originally suggested by their father’s 
mind carried into full effect. ‘They had but one object in forming those docks, 
and that object was—to benefit the port of Liverpool—to take a fair share of 
the trade, which was increasing—to endeavour to aid and assist the port of 
Liverpool in giving additional accommodation to the commerce—to give the 
ships, as they arrived, ample accommodation—to reduce the charges, if pos- 
sible, upon merchandise, and, by such reductions, to enable the poor man to get 
his calico shirt if it was only threepence less than at present. * * * Let 
them hope that when times in which they could not expect to exist presented 
to the readers of a future age the page of history, the name of Birkenhead 
might therein be recorded ; and that, when read, she might be lauded for her 
honesty and purity, and that her sons might go forth from that port, to the 
East and the West, the spicy islands of the South and frozen regions of the 
North, and take with them the character of honest men.” 

Mr. E. J. Stanley, returning thanks as one of the Cheshire Magis- 
trates, who had been toasted, praised the enlightened views of the Bir- 
kenhead Commissioners— 

. He would speak plainly of the pains they had taken conspicuously on all 
sides to promote the public good. ‘They had laid the foundation of the great 
Civilization of the town by preparing a system of draining—by preparing 
that system, which, he believed, would do more to banish vice aud misery 
from the walls of a town than almost anything they could have under- 
taken. He would speak also of that which redounded to their honour— 
he meant the noble attempt they had made in setting apart a great 
Space for the recreation of their poorer and humbler brethren; and that 
Not in some obscure corner of their vicinity, but in the very heart and centre of 
that great town—land worth in value by the inch and yard, they had given by 
the acre for the recreation of all the poorer inhabitants. And while he men- 
tioned this as a great means, he believed, for the civilization and improvement 
of the community, he mentioned it also as one which would materially tend to 
lighten the labours of the magistracy. While he praised them for this, he 
Would add, that in this as in other cases, the most honest, the most merciful 
and humane policy, was also the wisest and most profitable; and he believed 





that the inhabitants of the township would experience an advantage from what 
had been effected, not only in the superior moral character of the people, but 
in the real additional value they would find conferred on all the property in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sir Edward Cust touched upon the same point— 

“I believe that this is an instance of feeling towards the poorer population 
wholly unexampled in any town in this or the other hemisphere : for enormous 
streets have been projected and duly sewered, prepared for water, and all the 
luxuries that modern refinement could conceive, being all prepared before a 
single house had been erected on the land.” 

The banquet over, the guests repaired to the ball-room; which 
displayed the same magnificence that so curiously signalizes the cus- 
toms of this embryo city. The large saloon was converted into a kind 
of Eastern paviliou, with roof and hangings of blue, white, and yellow ; 
along the wall was a divan, covered with crimson cloth, and ottomans 
here and there. As a specimen of the taste which tempered the splen- 
dours, we may mention a reception-room, originally a booking-otlice, 
but converted into what one of the reports calls an “ orangery”: the 
floor was covered with green baize; in the centre of it a fountain with 
water thrown up from rock-work by allegorical figures; all round, 
myrtles, laurels, and other odorous shrubs, and gas-lights ingeniously 
disposed to give a moonlight effect. About a thousand persons were 
present; and the spirit of enjoyment had full sway. At half-past one 
in the morving, dancing was interrupted by a supper, for which the 
guests passed to the banquet-room ; and this repast equalled the after- 
noon banquetin luxury. After supper, daucing was renewed, and kept 
on till half-past four o’clock ; when the company broke up to the tune 
of “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” 


Manchester has been made a port, and a customhouse has been es- 
tablished, with the necessary officers. On Saturday, the first cargo, con- 
sisting of wines and spirits, was brought from Liverpool in bond, and 
bonded at Manchester. 

At a numerous meeting held in Birmingham Town-hall, last week, 
resolutions were passed for the establishment of public walks and baths 
in Birmingham. 

The Manchester Guardian mentions some very gratifying proofs of 
the iuterest that the great meeting of the Manchester Atheneum has 
excited, not only in this country but on the Continent. Most of the 
London, provincial, Scotch, and Irish papers, and the leading French 
journals, mention it in terms of commendation: the Commerce urges 
the establishment of similar institutions in Paris and the principal 
towns of France. Several literary institutions of England and Scot- 
land, and many eminent individuals, have sent congratulatory letters. 
Among other donations, some are specifically named— 

“ We may enumerate one from Mr. Montagu Gore, M.P. for Barnstaple, 
who has sent Edmund Burke's Correspondence from 1744 to 1797, edited by 
Ear! Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, just published, in four volumes ex- 
quisitely bound, with a most complimentary note; 5/. from the Reverend James 
Hildyard of London, per Mr. Disraeli; and last, though by no means least in 
interest, a valuable commercial work from Monsieur Coffy of Paris, written by 
that gentleman; who in a most interesting communication writes, that paving 
seen from Mr. Disraeli’s speech (upon which he bestows a well-merited eulo- 
gium) that the library was deficient in commercial works, ‘ he has much plea- 
sure in forwarding a contribution,—an example which he hopes to see exten- 
sively followed, and by which means the desideratum of having in a commercial 
town like Manchester access to the best and most authentic works on trade 
and commerce will speedily be attained.’ ” 

The Directors of the Atheneum have unanimously voted thanks to 
Mr. Disraeli for the important services which he has conferred on the 
institution ; and have paid a similar compliment to Lord John Man- 
ners, the Honourable George Sydney Smythe, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. 
Rowland Hill, and Mr. Samuel Carter Hall. 

The daily papers mention the opening of “ the New Durham Gram- 
mar School,” on the 14th instant. This school is in some respects on a 
novel plan. It will afford to parents an opportunity of procuring for their 
sons a thorough and perfect classical education, on more moderate terms 
than at the great public schools near London. It is, in fact, the enlarge- 
ment of an ancient institution, founded by Henry the Eighth, and placed 
under the Dean and Chapter of Durham; who have recently gone to a 
considerable expense in erecting new buildings, on an extensive scale, 
in a healthy and beautiful situation near the Prebendaries Bridge. 
The school-room is calculated to contain more than 200 boys: and the 
foundation, as now enlarged, comprises eighteen scholarships, from 252 
to 30/. each, for boys under fifteen years of age; appointed according 
to proficiency, after an impartial examination, by the Dean and Chap- 
ter. There are also two scholarships in the University of Durham 
appropriated to boys educated at this school, and some smaller exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge. The Head Master is the Reverend 
Elward Elder, of Baliol College, Oxford; a man every way qua- 
lified for such a duty, both by his attainments and by his powers of 
teaching: and in addition to the classical instruction, given in a manner 
as efficient as at the best public schools, there are also masters for 
mathematics and the modern languages. Both the Head Master and 
the Second Master receive boarders; and there is another boarding- 
house adjoining, in which boys are received upon lower terms, At 
present, the school musters about eighty boys, but both the scheme of 
tuition and the structure are calculated for a much larger number; and 
it promises fully to realize those benefits to the pubtic, by extending 
widely a liberal and cheap education, which have been the sole motive 
for the Dean and Chapter to incur a large voluntary outlay. 


At the Bucks Michaelmas Sessions, held at Aylesbury, last week, Sir 
Harry Verney moved that a memorial be presented to the Government 
on the evils of the Game-laws. He said that one-fourth of the crops of 
the county were consumed by game; and that of 539 persons com- 
mitted to the County Gaol, 169 were for offences against these laws. 
Dr. Lee and two clergymen supported the motion ; but it was lost by a 
large majority. 

At the last meeting of the Bedford Magistrates, the Game-laws were 
also the subject of discussion. The great destruction to crops by game 
was generally admitted. No motion was made. 

The Earl of Euston has addressed a letter to the Magistrates of Suf- 
folk, in which he strongly condemns the Game-laws ; and traces to the 
preservation of game for the purposes of a wholesale battue divers evil 
effects upon the farmer’s property and the labourer’s morals, 
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At the Berks Michaelmas Sessions, held last week, William Jackson 


was found guilty of sheep-stealing. He had made a confession of his 
guilt, but with this excuse—‘I was almost starved, and only had eight 
shillings a week to keep seven of us.” The prosecutor in his evidence 
said that he farmed 900 acres; he had employed fourteen or fifteen 
men ; the rate of wages was from eight to ten shillings per week—some 
labourers were paid less; he had heard of some receiving sixpence a 
day, exclusively of Sunday. The Chairman commiserated Jackson’s 
poverty, but sentenced him to transportation for ten years. 

Violent possession was taken of Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwick- 
shire, the property of Lord Leigh, on Monday morning, by a 
party of thirty men and two women, headed by Mr. John Leigh— 
who considers himself the rightful owner of the Leigh estates, which 
the House of Lords declared the present Lord Leigh to be. The attack 
was not unexpected, and the Abbey was garrisoned by police and la- 
bourers: the claimant led his forces to the attack, and a general con- 
flict ensued, in which the defenders were worsted ; and the assailants 
entered the housekeeper’s rooms by breaking down a door. Here they 
remained for an hour. The alarm-bell, however, had been rung, and 
assistance soon arrived to Lord Leigh’s party; on which Mr. John 
Leigh said he had gained what he wanted, and, with his myrmidons, 
quietly yielded to the constables. They were taken to Leamington; 
where twenty-nine of the men were committed to take their trial at the 
Sessions for riot and assault, the women and one man being released. 
One of the defenders of the Abbey was much hurt. 

A most desperate attack by burglars, and gallant defence by the in- 
mates, were made last week at a house in a lonely spot, at Mancetter, 
near Atherstone, in Warwickshire. Five or six ruffians, wearing black 
masks and otherwise disguised, began cutting a hole in the front-door 
at midnight, and disturbed Mr. Worthington, the aged owner of the 
house, (in his eighty-ninth year,) and his niece; who, with a grand- 
niece, a girl of fifteen, and a servant-lad and maid, were all the resi- 
dents. The robbers refusing to desist from their efforts to force their 
way in, Mr. Worthington and his niece attacked them through the 
hole in the door with a gun and a sword; and this strange combat lasted 
for an hour, the thieves throwing large stones at their opponents. At 

length, the old gentleman being wounded, Miss Worthington parleyed 
with the burglars; and, on their promising not to injure any one, they 
were admitted. Having taken all the money they could find, they de- 
camped. 

A coliiers’ strike has taken place at Oldbury; but it appears to be 
only partial. 

An explosion occurred in a coal-pit at Rowley Regis, on Saturday ; 
by which eleven persons were killed, and six others much injured. 

















Another fatal explosion has occurred, in a coal-pit near Wakefield ; 
two men out of three who were in the mine having been killed. No- 
thing certain is known as to the cause of the explosion, but it is surmised 
that one of the men took the top off a Davy-lamp. 

Three pitmen have been committed to prison for three weeks, by the 
Sunderland Magistrates, for drawing the flame through the wire of their 
Davy-lamps to light their pipes. 

Mr. Mathew Liddell, viewer in Coxlodge Colliery, contradicts the 
statement that the “‘ deputy ” whose candle is supposed to have caused 
the recent explosion was a man recently taken from the plough: he had 
worked in the mine for eight years. ‘There were some other misstate- 
ments and exaggerations in the accounts. 

An application has been made to the Marquis of Londonderry for a 
subscription to the fund for the relief of the people left destitute by the 
Haswel! explosion, and he has piven 100/.: but the Marquis objects to 
such subscriptions; and observes, that it is the duty of all proprietors of | 
collieries to maintain those who are bereft of their protectors by fatal 
accidents in the mines. He estimates the amount of money he has paid 
in this way, as coal-proprietor, since 1819, at 6,169/. 17s. 5d. 

Four fires are reported in Bedfordshire, and one in Suffolk. A sawyer 
has been committed for trial at Bolton for setting fire to a timber-yard. 

Henry Brown, a Swede, has been charged, at Liverpool, with setting 
fire to the bark Hermes, off Holyhead, on her voyage to Buenos Ayres. 
A scuttle-hole was fired, and the forecastle-deck; but, happily, the 
flames were soon perceived, and extinguished. No motive has been 
discovered for the conduct of Brown. 

Two men have been killed, and another much hurt, by a fall of 
earth and stone at a quarry near Manchester. Forty men were at work 
at the time, and a thousand tons of rock and earth fell; but all the work- 
men escaped except the three. 

A woman has been killed by a cow, at Oadby in Leicestershire, while 
attempting to drive it into a field; and a bull has killed a man at St. 
Alban’s. The man beat the bull, which was fastened to a manger: 
it broke its chains, knocked the man down, and gored him. 

IRELAND. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter was 
read from Mr. Henry Grattan, advocating increased exertion in the 
establishment of Repeal reading-rooms throughout the country, and 
placing at the disposal of the Association one hundred copies of his 
father’s Memoirs, edited by himself. Thanks were voted to Mr. Grat- 
tan for his “munificent donation.” The names of two confessed 
Ribandmen, living in Scotland, were struck off the books of the Asso- 
ciation. The rent for the week was 391/, 

Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, editor of the Nation, has addressed a letter 
to Mr. O'Connell, deprecating his adoption of Federalism. The writer 
refers to his past writings for proof that he is not prejudiced against 
the doctrine; but he would regret to see Repealers go further in that 
direction. Whether better or worse, Repeal is a different thing from 
Federalism; and Mr. Daffy thinks it “essentially a worse thing "— 

“In the first place, the ‘Imperial representation’ on which it is based is 
calculated to perpetuate our moral and intellectual subjection to England. It 
will teach the aristocracy still to turn their eyes to London as the scene of 
their ambition. It will continue to train them in English manners, feelings, 
and prejudices; and to establish permanently a centre of action apart from 
their native country. By the same process, it will plant deeper the physical 
evil of absenteeism. It will compel our Lords and Commons to reside out of 








the country, and continue the drain upon our resources, on which you found so 


strong an argument for Repeal. In this respect, I think it 8 worse cure for 
absenteeism than Dr. Maunsell’s teetotum Parliament.” 

In the second place, “of what use to Ireland would be this ‘ Imperia} 
representation’?” How would the Irish minority be more able to in. 
fluence a House where it is powerless now?’ What guarantee would 
there be that Irish interests would be treated with less indifference than 
at present by the English majority? Federalism raises difficulties 
which do not exist against Repeal— 

* We want to restore an institution of which we have been robbed; the Fe. 
deralists, who insist upon pushing their principle as far as it will go, want a ree 
construction of the empire upon a new basis. If I am not deceived in believin 
this to be the object of the party, are we not wooing shipwreck if we embark 
in the same boat with them ? 

* Moreover, some of the Federalists do not contemplate a House of Lordg 
for Ireland. They would give us a Legislative Council, consisting of one 
chamber. Here we have a second innovation, and, of course, a second diffi. 
culty. They ask a thing foreign to the British constitution, and a thing which, 
for that very reason, (however good it may be intrinsically,) would undoubtedly 
be refused. But is it good? It would leave us a demi-Parliament, about ag 
useful relatively to an entire one as half a pair of scissors to the whole; and it 
would exile the chief landed proprietors in the country—namely, the Peer. 
Very bigoted and heartless that Peerage may be ; but while it possesses the soj] 
of the country, our business is to keep it under home influences. The section 
of the Federalists who would have no Peers in our Domestic Legislature, while 
they would have them in the Imperial Parliament, contrive to make absentee. 
ism a duty.” 

Federalism is certainly less hated, less blown upon by ignorance and 
prejudice, than Repeal ; but the Lords have rejected bills because they 
were countenanced by O’Connell; and, adopted by him, Federalism 
would meet with the same party-prejudice at home. ‘The prevailing 
idea of Federalism is England, as that of Repeal is Ireland ; and there 
is no doubt which course O’Connell, upon mature deliberation, must 
choose. The Federalists are a juste-milieu party between Repealers 
and Anti-Repealers; and Mr. Duffy would leave that bridge where it 
stands. He earnestly hopes that Mr. O’Connell does not mean to pro- 
pose the adoption of Federalism by the Repeal Association ; and he 
suggests that to do so would be a breach of faith towards those mem- 
bers who have joined the Association as Repealers. 

“ An Irish Priest” has addressed a letter to the Weekly Register on 
“the Anti-Catholie spirit of the Nation newspaper”; and the letter is 
reprinted by the Pilot, “ in consequence, ” says the editor, “of its being 
required of us as a public duty.” This letter, thus published and repub- 
lished by papers more immediately devoted to Mr. O'Connell and Re- 
peal, is a remarkable indication of the state of opinion in Ireland. The 
attack on the Vation, upon religious grounds, is bitter. That paper, 
says the writer, ‘* has immense circulation among the people of Ireland, 
and, of course, chiefly among the Catholic people”; and the Priest 
claims the right to protest against “ the un-Catholic sneers and sar- 
casms‘and the un-Christian principles put forward constantly in such an 
organ” — 

“ The un-Catholic and Infidel spirit which has been exhibited in the Nation 
newspaper from time to time since the commencement of its career, has been, 
to my certain knowledge, a source of pain and alarm to many pious and pa- 
triotic clergymen in several parts of Ireland, and to some of our Bishops, Hopes 
have been all along indulged, that perhaps this evil spirit might gradually work 
itsclf out. Two years have now passed away, and no change has appeared, 
unless it be a change for the worse. It is time that the well-grounded fears of 
so many should at last find some expression.” 

The Priest enters into particulars. One grave offence on the part of 
the aton is the utterance of a passage with such sentences as the fol- 
lowing, which we copy, Italics and all, as we find them in the letter— 
“ Religion has been for ages so mixed with Irish quarrels, that it is 
often hard to say whether patriotism or superstition was the animating 
principle of an Trish leader, and whether political rapacity or bigoted 
zeal against bigotry was the motive of an oppressor.” The Priest ex- 
claims— 

“ Merciful God! and bas it come to this at last, that the Catholic people of 
Ireland are to be told, through an organ supported by themselves, that super- 
stition may have been the animating principle of their leaders for ages, and 
that the fiendish persecution of their religion was only bigoted zeal aguinst 
bigotry 2” 

But perhaps the most characteristic passage in these strictures is the 
following— 

“ In the next article of the Nation, entitled ‘ The Detectives,’ we have the 
following morsel—‘ It is by parading these (before-mentioned) undoubted ad- 
vantages of despotism that it is defended. There is nothing in Italy or Russia 
that is not capable of the same sort of defence. 4 Roman censorship prevents 
immoral and impious books, but it destroys liberty of discussion. Neapolitan 
spies and English letter-openers ruin conspiracies; but they violate honour, 
and cast doubt and dismay into every transaction of life,’ &c. A Roman cen- 
sorship prevents immoral and impious books: but what care the Nation writers 
for this, while liberty of discussion is prevented—that is, the liberty of publishing 
impiety and immorality? The Roman censorship is put on a par with thespy 
system at Naples and letter-opening in England. A Roman censorship, let 
me tell these gentlemen, is approved by the Holy See itself, acting in its Pap 
capacity and with the Apostolic authority; sanctioned by the invariable prac- 
tice of the same Holy See from time immemorial; and was, according to Ba- 
ronius and other ecclesiastical writers, adopted in principle from the first ages 
of Christianity. It is, moreover, approved of expressly by the fifth Council of 
Lateran, and by the Council of Trent. It is the unanimous opinion of Ca- 
tholic divines that the Church has, by divine right, the power of censorship of 
books in whatever regards faith or morals—of course, no farther: and our pre 
sent Holy Father, Gregory the Sixteenth, in a dogmatical epistle, addressed 
to all the Bishops of the world, and received by them all, has declared as 
‘false, temerarious, injurious to the Holy See, and productive of innumera- 
ble evils to the people, the doctrine of those who not only reject the censorship 
of books as an intolerable burden, but have besides the wickedness to hold it 
forth as contrary to the principles of equity and justice, and to deny to the 
Church the power of enacting and employing it.’ ” 





A movement has commenced to relieve the Reverend Theobald 
Mathew from his difficulties. The Earl of Arundel and Surrey has 
given 1001, Lord Cloncurry 50/..; and others have subscribed liberally. 
In a letter to Mr, Silk Buckingham, one of the contributors, Mr. Ma- 
thew explains the origin of his embarrassments— 

“It was after much importunity and with great reluctance tha 
sented to have my pecuniary difficulties made public by the Rever 8 
Hincks, the editor of the Znqguirer. It is unnecessary in writing to you to OL 
dicate myself from the charge of imprudence—you well know the unavoidable 
expenditure attendant on a great popular movement. With the exception 0 
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1007. sent to me some years ago by the Marquis of Lansdowne, I never re- 
eived aid from any one. A report, propagated by the antagonists of Tem- 
pe of my having amassed wealth, increased the calls upon me, and I must 
ps0 prompted me to exceed my resources to rebut the calumny. I had, it 
‘ true, large sums of money offered to me whilst I was in England; but I 
‘wished to act independently, and refused them. * * * All my own private 
resources have been exhausted. I have drawn to a large amount upon my 
brothers; and all this to promote that sacred cause to whose success I have de- 
yoted my existence.” 

According to this paragraph in the Cork Examiner, Mr. Mathew has 
actually been arrested for debt— 

« What will you think, Irishmen, when we tell you that Father Mathew, 
the benefactor of your country, the admiration of the world, has been publicly 
arrested in Dublin for the balance of a debt due to a maker of Temperance 
medals, and that while in the very act of administering the Temperance pledge ? 
The bailiff, like a second Judas, came up to Father Mathew, saying, ‘ Father 
Mathew, your blessing!’ and, while the good man called down a blessing upon 
the bead of the wretch, he took a writ from his pocket, and, thrusting it into 
the hand of Father Mathew, told him he arrested him, and then asked for his 


forgiveness ! ” 


One Liddane has been committed for trial at Limerick, on a charge, 
of which evidence is strong against him, that he was implicated in 
scuttling vessels in the harbour. 

A fire broke out the other day in a house at Dublin, belonging to a 
strange sect called White Quakers. When it was first discovered, the 
jnmates made no attempt to arrest it, nor did they call for aid: on the 
contrary, they refused to admit the police and firemen, exclaiming from 
the windows that God would protect his own. The police, however, 
forced an entrance ; and, after some time, the fire was got under. 

Mr. John Walsh, a Dublin barrister, was drowned in a deep quarry- 
hole at Finglas, near Dublin, on Saturday. He went to the pond with 
two dogs, and by some means fell into the water: a policeman saw him 
struggling, but before any assistance could be given the unfortunate 
gentleman sank, 

Two youths have been amusing themselves and terrifying beholders 
by ascending the statue on the top of the Nelson pillar at Dublin : 
they first went up singly, and then both together, and stood on one leg 
on Nelson’s head ! 

Eels are about to be exported from the Shannon to London. The first 
cargo will consist of forty tons! 


Foreign and Colonial. 

Spary.— The French telegraph conveys intelligence from Madrid to 
the 18th instant. The two Chambers were constituted on the 17th; 
and S. Castro y Orozco was elected President. 
Mon the Finance Minister, and his section of the Cabinet. The bill 
relative to the constitution was presented to the Congress on the 18th; 
and Ministers at the same time demanded power to decree, under their 
own authority, some organic changes: at least such is the implication 
given in the reports. 

The regular despatches supply no account of the Ministerial bill; but, 
from other sources, the Morning Chronicle has some information about it. 
The preamble of the present constitution is to be suppressed, because it 
asserts the national supremacy. The members of the Senate are not to be 
elected, but to be appointed by the Crown, for life. Political offences, in- 
cluding those of the press, are not to be submitted to trial by jury. The 
National Guard is to be suppressed; and instead, a similar force is to 
be organized in districts which the Government may think to need it. 
The article requiring the Cortes to assemble every year is suppressed ; 
leaving the Crown to convoke them only when it thinks fit. The 
Queen is to be allowed td contract a marriage without the consent of 
the Cortes. [This is supposed to point at a marriage with the Prince 
of the Asturias, son of Don Carlos.] The clause forbidding the Queen 
to leave the kingdom except by leave of the Cortes is suppressed. 

The Morning Advertiser protesses to have “ authority” for announ- 
cing, that a family compact has been entered into, and was completed 
on the 11th instant, between Queen Christina and Don Carlos, to marry 
Queen Isabella to the Prince of the Asturias; that the marriage is to 
be solemnized at Pampeluna, under the auspices of France; and that, 
if necessary to further the project, a Carlist insurrection shall be evoked 
in Navarre and the Basque Provinces. 

The French papers state, that General Amettler and five or six other 
Spanish refugee officers of the Progresista party, who resided at Peri- 
gueux, suddenly and secretly left that town a few days ago; but they 
have been arrested at Perpignan, by the French Police, just as they 
were about to enter Spain. It is said that many refugees have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the frontier. 

_ Several symptoms of the unsettled state of the country are men- 
tioned. At Logrono, on the 8th, there was so much alarm about some- 
thing, that the garrison was under arms, and several persons who were 
arrested were ordered to quit the country without delay. At Lucena, 
Carlists pulled down the monument of the constitution ; and there were 
some disturbances, Letters from Cordova mention, that a rich landed 
Proprietor in the neighbourhood of Fuente Genil, in the Quebradas, had 
been carried off by a troop of riders, who demanded 50,000 reals ransom. 
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The smuggler Wavarro, and seven other brigands, were said to be the | 


authors of this act of violence. 
_ An event involving some curious questions took place at the Palace 
in Madrid, on the 13th instant: the Dowager Queen Christina was 
married to S, Munoz, recently created Duke of Rianzares. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Patriarch of the Indies, and the Ministers 
Were present ; but Queen Isabella does not seem to have assisted at the 
ceremony. The following questions were immediately to come before 
the Council of Ministers, specially convoked to consider them— 
First, as to the form in which this great event will be published to the 
a. Secondly, if her Majesty the Queen-Mother is to be allowed to retain 
er title, or if she is to sink down to that of Dutchess of Rianzares. Thirdly, 
48 to the amount of pension to be settled upon Queen Christina out of the 
patrimony of Queen Isabella. Lastly, it is to be determined whether or not 
the Ministry should demand of the Cortes, in the name of a national remune- 
ration and testimony of gratitude to her Majesty, an addition to the pension to 
allowed to her by Queen Isabella, in the event of the sum allowed not being 
equal to her Majesty’s dowry.” 
i he Morning Chronicle suggests some further questions— 
It may be asked, for instance, if the marriage is to date from the 13th 


October 1844? If we are answered in the affirmative, what becomes of the 
three children now in the neighbourhood of Lyons; and in what state has the 
Queen-Mother been living for the last seven years? If the marriage is to be 
referred back to the period when the connexion with M. Munoz is supposed to 
have commenced, how can the Ministry reconcile that circumstance with the 
fact that they have recently paid up the whole of Queen Christina’s allowances 
as Regent till the day that the young Queen came of age, though they knew 
that on her marriage she ceased to be Regent ? Suould it be found that she 
has been ‘an honest woman’ for the last seven years, the necessary conse- 
quence will be, that the thirty millions of francs (1,200,000/. sterling) which 
have been paid over to her lately should be repaid.” 

Subsequently, it was understood that Queen Christina would lose her 
dowry of three million reals (30,0002) a year, and her title of Queen 
Dowager; but she is to have an equivalent pension on the civil list, and 
her title of Queen and other privileges restored by special decree. An- 
other decree is to convey Queen Isabella’s permission for the marriage— 
after it is all done! 

The Queen- Mother continued every day to attend divine service at 
the Church of Mont Serrat ; and, on the anniversary of the execution 
of Diego Leon, she made her appearance in deep mourning, in order to 
pray for the soul of the unfortunate General. 

PortuGaL.—Lisbon letters, of the 16th instant, narrate the proceed- 
ings in the Cortes. The Committees appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of Government during the late troubles had made a favourable re- 
port, and had recommended a bill of indemnity. A bill introduced into 
the Chamber of Peers for the abolition of slavery in the Portuguese 
possessions in Asia, by the Count de Lavradio and the Viscount Sa de 
Bandeira, was opposed by Ministers, and rejected by a majority of 23 
votes against 18, 

France.—The Duc D’Aumale has arrived at Eu. 

The Moniteur Parisien announces that M. Bruat,’ Governor of the 
Marquesas, is promoted to the rank of Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. 

The National de ! Quest complains that the English have seized the 
North point of Prince’s Island, at the mouth of the Gaboon river, on 
the Western coast of Africa a site which belongs to the Portuguese— 
under the pretence of establishing a coal-depot for Atlantic steamers 5 
and the journal assumes that the object is, to blockade the Gaboon, in 
case of a collision with the French, who have a factory on the banks of 
the river. 

During now six weeks the withdrawals of money from the Paris 
savings-banks have exceeded the lodgments. Oa Monday, the sums 
withdrawn exceeded 871,000 francs; while those lodged amounted only 
to 776,758 francs. 

At the Seine Assizes, on Monday, the Prince De Robeeq, son of the 
Due De Montmorency, was tried for sedition. It was proved that there 
had been seized at the nouse of the defendant busts of “ Henri Cing,” 
or the Duc De Bordeaux, and books cuntaiuing entries showing that 
those “* emblems of sedition ” had been distributed and sold. ‘The de- 
fence was, that these busts had been sold for the purpose of increasing 
the funds of the Society of St. Louis, whose professed object is the relief 
of distressed persons of the Legitimist party; but the Avocat-Général 
contended that the Society was a mere blind to conceal the political 
manceuvres of that party. M. Berryer, who defended the Prince, denied 
that there was anythiug political in the affair: he asserted that the 
Society was purely one of charity, and that his client had been actuated 
by charitable motives alone. ‘fhe defendant was acquitied, and was 
loudly cheered on leaving the court. 

Betaium.—King Leopold opened the Belgian Chambers in person 
on Tuesday. The Queen and the two young Princes, the Duke of 
Brabant and the Count of Flanders, went to the Palais de la Nation, or 
Parliament-house, in acarriage; but the King—much cheered—rode on 
horseback, dressed as a General Officer of the Civic Guard, and escorted 
by a body of that force and of the Regiment des Guides. The King’s 
speech alluded mostly to local topics,—such as railways and other 
public works, the discipline of the army, the balance of expenditure and 
revenue, and the satisfactory result of the harvest. It announced re- 
lations of cordiality and mutual confidence between Belgium and foreign 
powers. The following passages are those which possess most interest 
for this country— 

“ By the aid of the commercial policy which you have sanctioned, I have 
concluded with the German Zollverein ( Association Allemande des Douanes) a 
treaty of navigation and commerce, which secures our mutual interests. ‘The 
examination of this treaty will be the object of your first deliberations. 

« By a recent convention, the postal communications between Belgium and 
Great Britain have been regulated on a basis at once more extended and more 
favourable to commerce. ‘he charge on letters has been reduced, and special 
advantages have been stipulated for the transmission of foreign correspondence, 

“ A broad and liberal entrepOt system, combined with new facilities of transit, 
will be likely to assist in the development of our international relations. A 
bill having this object in view will be presented to you. It will also remain 
for you to consider other measures likely to increase our distant connexions 
and exports.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle raises the alarm 
at a new tariff recently decreed by the Belgian Government— 

“ The French papers undisguisediy and triumphantly admit that it will at 
once shut you out of the Belgian markets, in order to make way for the ma- 
nufacturers of Rouen and Mulhausen. Nor is this the only effect of it; for as 
it will allow the manufactures of Belgium, France, and the Zollverein to cir- 





| culate promiscuously through the whole exteut of the territories belonging to 
| the nations forming this great union, at a lower duty than English goods, the 








effect will be to shut up, in a great measure, the markets of halt Europe against 
English manufactures. France, the Zollverein, and Belgium, form an aggre- 
gate of upwards of sixty-five millions of people, whom their respective Govern 
ments are now combining against the manutactures of England. * * * 

“ The duty on machinery, which was till now at the rate of 13 frances 35 
centimes per 100 kilogrammes, is raised; and the system of laying it on is 
altered. The duty, however, is adjusted by a scale which varies trom 15 francs 
to 75 francs per kilogramme. ‘Tue duty on tin is raiged from 16 francs 35 
centimes to 25 francs per 100 kilogrammes. The duty on silk tissues is raised 
from 4 to 10 francs per kilogramme, and there is a serious increase in the duty 
on alum and other chemical preparations. But the most important alteration of 
all is with respect to printed and coloured cottons ; the duty upon which is raised 
from 212 francs per kilogramme to 325 francs, an increase of rather more than 
50 per cent. It will be at once seen that the articles affected by this new tax 
are just those which England exclusively supplies, or in which it comes in compe= 
tition with France and Germany. Printed cottons, wove silks, tin, machinery, 
chemical preparations, lace, and tulles, are the very productions of which we 
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send the greatest quantity into Belgium ; and these articles are to have a duty 
laid upon them equivalent to a prohibition, while the same articles coming from 
France and Germany are to be admitted at the old price. The French papers, 
while they admit the impolicy of this measure as regards Belgium itself, bail it 
as a great boon to France, as well as a triumph over England. Their only 
complaint is, that the endurance of the exemption of France from the new du- 
ties is only for one year; while with regard to the Zollverein the exemption is 
to last till the expiration of the new treaty just entered into between Belgium 
and it [six years.] But there is no doubt that the exemption with regard to 
France will be extended.” 

Servia.—The Augsburg Gazette of the 14th instant states, that a 
fresh attempt at revolt had taken place in Servia, but that it had been 
defeated by the energy of the Government. The object of the attempted 
insurrection was to restore to power the Obrenowicz family. 

AvsTRALIA. — Governor-General Sir George Gipps opened the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, for its second session, on the 
24th May. Among the measures which he promises to submit, one is 
to define and extend the powers of the District Councils, and oue to 
admit the unsworn evidence of Aborigines in the law-courts. He men- 
tions the renewal of immigration— 

“ During your recess, an addition has been made to our population, by the 
arrival of nearly two thousand immigrants; who, as they have in general been 
carefully selected in the United Kingdom, have for the most part made ready 
engagements ; though there are, I regret to say, and especially in Sydney, large 
numbers of mechanics and labourers out of employment, who have been longer 
in the colony. I shall be happy to concur with you in any measures which you 
may think expedient for the relief of this latter class of persons.” 

Notwithstanding the distress which has so long prevailed in the 
colony, there is nothing in the state of the public finauces which should 
create alarm— 

“ The decrease in the revenue was very large in the second half of the past 
year, but the ordinary expenditure of the whole year did not exceed the ordi- 
nary revenue; and it is the territorial revenue of the Crown alone which is en- 
cumbered with a debt. I am disposed to hope that the ordinary revenue bas 
now passed its lowest point of depression ; though it would as yet be premature 
to express any decided opinion in respect to it. ‘The debt charged on the terri- 
torial possessions of the Crown has been necessarily increased by the late partial 
renewal of immigration: but the terms on which the requisite funds have been 
obtained are such as may, I think, be considered favourable.” 

On the 30th of the same month, Mr. Cowper obtained a Committee 
to inquire into all grievances connected with land; having especial 
view to late stringent decrees against squatters, and to the burdensome 
charge for pasture-licences. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, Sir Eardley Wilmot had relinquished the quit- 
rents due to Government, in consideration of the prevalent distress ; a 
measure which is contrasted with Sir George Gipps’s exaction of quit- 
rents. The Probationary system gives rise to a renewal of the com- 
plaints formerly urged against the Convict system, of immoralities 
arising from the separation and disproportion of the sexes; with the 
further complaint that the convicts are better fed and lodged than free 
labourers, 





HPiscellaneous. 

The papers tell a story of the Queen’s residence at Cowes— 

“ As her Majesty and Prince Albert were taking their accustomed early 
walk about nine o'clock on Sunday morning, which they bad extended up- 
wards of a mile beyond the boundaries of the Royal domain, they were caught 
in a heavy shower of rain at a ratber sbelterless part of the hill, commanding a 
view of the sca. Her Majesty and the Prince hastened their steps homeward ; 
when the old postman of East Cowes and Whippingham, who had just then 
been performing his morning rounds in the adjbining villages, observed that a 
lady and gentleman were rather disagreeably exposed to the storm; and, run- 
ning after them as fast as he could, he tendered his old gingham umbrella; 
which was graciously accepted, and he was invited to follow their footsteps to 
Osborne House. Little did the poor postman imagine at the time, that it was 
to his Royal Mistress he had thus the honour of affording such seasonable 
shelter; but on his arrival at the portico, he was agreeably awakened to the 
fact, by having tendered to him her Majesty’s thanks and a five-pound note, 
together with his old umbrella.” 

The anecdote told by the Morning Herald on Saturday last, about the 
emphatic manner in which the King of the French repeated a passage 
in the oath administered to him on being admitted as a Knight of the 
Garter, was a fiction: there is no oath—of course there are no such 
words as those said to have been repeated by the King, 

On the authority of the Master of the Household of Saxony, the 
Allgemeine Zeitung contradicts the report which has been circulated in 
various German as well as English newspapers, that a cheat had been 
practised upon the King of Saxony, by a jeweller of whom he made 
extensive purchases, when his Majesty visited England. It is stated 
that the paragraph in question originated with a tradesman who enter- 
tained feelings of jealousy towards the person of whom the King pro- 
cured the jewels. 

The Scotsman states, on the authority of a letter from herself, that 
Miss Martineau has been much benetited by mesmerism. Operators 
have not succeeded in throwing her into the state of trance; but she 
has experienced so much benefit from the mesmeric process, that, though 
confined to her room for a long period past, she “can now walk three 
miles at a time with relish.” “1 cannot be thankful enough,” she na- 
turally adds, “ for such a resurrection.” 


Tuesday’s Gazette announced that the Queen had appointed James 
Earl of Glasgow Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal of Renfrewshire, in 
the room of Mr. Spiers, deceased. 

Tuesday's Gazette contained a Treasury warrant altering the rates of 
postage between this country and Venezuela. For every letter not ex- 
ceeding half-an-ounce in weight, and going by packet direct from any 
place in the United Kingdom to any place in Venezucla, there is to be 
charged 1s., or in private vessels, 8d.; and the same rates are fixed for 
letters from Venezuela, with the addition of the inland British postage 
chargeable on such letters. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the public, that the holyday given 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the City next Monday has no- 
thing whatever to do with the payment of bills of exchange. If 
these are due on Monday, they must be paid the same as on any other 
day ; and if a bill becomes due and is dishonoured on Saturday, notice 
of dishonour must be given by the holder on the Monday as a matter of 
course, The only excejtionus to the general rule are Good Friday, 





Christmas-day, and days appointed by her Majesty's proclamation for 
solemn fast or thanksgiving.— Times, 

It is understood to be settled that a Winter gaol-delivery will take 
place; but the details of the arrangements will not be made till the be. 
ginning of term. 

The Board of Trade have issued a circular to Railway Companies 
condemning the practice of running excursion-trains with several 
engines, as dangerous; and recommending that the trains should be 
divided into sections, to each of which no more than two engines shoulg 
be attached. ; 

It is stated that the Queen has ordered a pension of 30/. to be grante¢ 
to the widow of Walker, the Artilleryman who was killed by the dis. 
charge of a cannon on the King’s Bastion at Portsmouth; and that 
Louis Philippe has also expressed an intention of providing for the 
woman. It is feared, however, that she may not survive to enjoy the 
pension : she remained insensible from the Monday until Saturday. 

The Journal des Débats closes a paper on the exclusion of Mr, Sq. 
lomons from the Court of Aldermen with these only too just strictures— 

“ Such anomalies in our age are a disgrace to the legislation of a free country, 
It is an honour to France to have long ago effaced from our laws these vestiges 
of intolerance and oppression. Our political bodies, our civil functions, are open 
to all religions and all classes. France may well console herself at not having, 
like England, certain liberties which touch even upon licentiousness, in knowing 
that she has the most sacred of all liberties, the liberty of conscience.” 

The Journal des Débats notices a subject which seems to have been 
overlooked by the English papers. It publishes some passages in the 
supplemental treaty between China and Great Britain, which, according 
to the Parisian journal, were suppressed or garbled in the translation 
submitted to Sir Henry Pottinger. These suppressed passages forbid 
any Chinese merchant to ship goods bought at Hong-kong in any but 
Chinese vessels provided with passes delivered at Hong-kong, and 
countersigned at every voyage by officers of the Chinese Customhouse, 
Small English coasting-ships, not exceeding 150 tons burden, are to pay 
at each port a mace per ton, but, however small, not less than 75 mace: 
altogether; and large vessels, exceeding 150 tons, are to pay 5 mace 
per ton. It thus, says the Journal, becomes ruinous to land goods at 
Hong-kong, since they can only be reéxported in Chinese junks, whick 
are incapable of cuntending with adverse winds, or making any but the 
slowest voyages; and the British colony is virtually excluded from the 
coasting-trade; which will be forced to revert toits old channel, Canton, 

It is stated that the progress of tea-cultivation in Assam is very satise 
factory. From the first two pickings of this season 620 maunds have 
been obtained; and two more pickings were expected. 





A new and astonishing instance of the powers of calculation is men- 
tioned by several of the French journals. M. Libert, one of the chief 
clerks in the War-office, recently, without the aid of a written note of 
any kind, extracted in six minutes the square root of 20,511,841; and 
in a quarter of an hour also worked without notes the multiplica- 
tion of 379,625,348, by the same figures. This may be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable instances of head-work in calculation hitherto 
recorded. 

The mortal remains of Weber the composer, who died in London in 
1826, have just been finally deposited, with some pomp, in the Catholic 
cemetery of Dresden. 

The Rhone of Lyons relates a sad and strange accident— 

“In consequence of a general order, all the children belonging to the cha- 
ritable institutions of Lyons placed at nurse in Savoy have been recalled to 
France. On Monday last, at Chanaz, twenty-eight of those helpless creatures 
were placed in a smali boat on the Rhone, to be sent to France. But the 
children, when separated from their nurses, felt such a dread of the water, that 
they screamed loudly, and rushing to one side of the boat, they capsized it. 
The two boatmen, who had not foreseen such an accident, could not even save 
themselves ; but the Rhone engulfed in its flood the twenty-eight children and 
the two boatmen. All perished.” 

The Montreal papers tell a horrible story. The ship Jane Browr 
left Glasgow for Canada, having on board, as passenger, a young lady 
sixteen years of age, who had been placed by her friends under the 
care of Mr. Wallace, the master. On the passage, he seduced her. But 
that was not all: when the vessel reached Montreal, the girl had become. 
idiotical ; and the crew declared that the master used to beat her witha. 
rope’s-end, of which the marks were deep and frequent on her shoulders. 
He was committed for trial. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 17th October, at Dowlais House, Lady Caarotrs Guest, of a daughter. 

Ou the 18th, the Couutess of Sanpwicu, of a son. 

On the 18th, the Countess of Cuicuester, of a son. 

Ou the 18th, at Gunton Park, Norfvlk, the Hon. Mrs. SANDERSON, of a sce 

Ou the 20th, at Matfen, Lady Buacketr, of a daughter. 7 

On the 2st, at Southampton, the Wife of Commander A. L. Montaomery, R.N., of 
a daughter. 

Ou the £2d, in South Street, Park Lane, the Lady Kiimarne, of a son. 

On the 23d, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Head-Master of the City of London 
School, of a son. 

On the 24th, at the Lord Chief Baron’s, at Hattou, Lady Potxocs, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, ? 

On the 16th May, at Richmond, New South Wales, Lewis Duncan WutaKeR, Esq. 
Justice of the Peace, son of Edmund Whitaker, Esq.. late of Bampton, Oxon, to Re- 
BECCA, youngest daughter of Winttam Cox, Esq., of Hobuartville House, Justice of the 
Peace, aud Warden of the district. 

On the 15th October, at Castletown-Delvine Church, Colonel Axtuvr, of the Third. 
(Priuce of Wales’s) Dragoon Guards, to Miss Kate FeruersTone, daughter of Mre 
and Lady Eleanor Fetherstone, aud niece to the Earl of Wicklow. 7 

Ou the 15th, at Killarney, 8. Hunter Cuaistie, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Common, to Mag- 
oareT Even, daughter of the late James Manony, Esq., of Killarney. 

On the 16th, at Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, the Rev. Eowarp C. Evans, Iucum- 
bent of Hope-under-Dinmore, youngest son of Edward Evans, Usq., of Eyton Hall, 
Herefordshire, to Frances Mary, eldest daughter of the late Captain Sir Joun S. Pey- 
ton, R.N., K.C.H. 

On the 17th, at Kencot, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Artaur Neate, Rector of Alvyescot, 
in the same couuty, to ELeanor, eldest daughter of the late Ricuarp Burnaby, Esq. 
and niece of Sir William Burnaby, Bart. . 

On the 19th, at the Chapel of the French Embassy, George Street, Portman a 
the Baron Henry Biaze pe Bury, to Marte Pautine Rost Stuart, daughter of 
liam Stuart, Esq., late of Oban, Argyllshire. ue ‘ 

On the 22d, at Walcot Church, Bath, Colonel Sir Ricuarp Enauann, K.C.B., i 
manding the Forty-first Regiment, to Tueoposia, daughter of R. Fouxtayné W1180N, 
Exq., of Melton, &c., Yorkshire. ABD 

On the 23d, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain the Hon. Ropert Epws ‘A 
Bortz, Coldstream Guards, second surviving son of the Earl of Cork aud orrige a 
GeorGIANA, youngest daughter of Azranam Wu.pey Ropants, Esq., Hill Stree’ 
Berkeley Square, 
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On the 23d, at Bayton, the Rev. Manx Ganrrit, Rector of Stretton, Rutlandshire, to 
Isaperta Mary, youngest daughter of Georce RicHarvs DENsHIRE, Esq., of Thetford 
House, Lincolnshire. d : - ‘s 

On the 24th, at St. Mary’s, Paddington, the Rev. Cuartes Epwarp Gaay, } -A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, to ApeLine GeRacpine, daughter of Sir Herpsat Comp- 
son, of Hyde Park Gardens. 
DEATHS. 

Inu September, at St. Anne’s, Canada, WinL1aM AMHERST Hate, Esq., late Captain in 
the Fifty-seeond Light Infantry. $ 

On the 9th October, at Brussels, ANNE, the Wife of Cuartes F. Axper, Esq., of 
Cosham Lodge, Hants. , : 

On the 10th, at Edinburgh, Jonny SHeppEN Paraicx, Esq., of Hessilhead, F.R.S.E. ; 
in his 38th year. : 

On the 16th, at Harrogate, Epwarp Erastus Deacon, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at- Law, and of Michael’s Grove, Brompton ; in his 60th year. hina 

On the 18th, at the Gloucester Hotel, Brighton, Colonel WiLLI1AM SpEARMAN ; in his 

year. 

wee 20th, at Gravesend, Mary Exizasera, Wife of Major-General CHARLES 
PaLMER, Many years Member of Parliament for the City of Bath ; in her 60th year. 

Ou the 20th, in Tavistock Place, Russell Square, Mr. Gzorge Horncastve, of the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane ; in his 45th year. 

On the Qlst, at Woolwich, Captain James Eyre Tuomson, Royal Marines ; in his 
59th year. 
= the 24th, in Regency Square, Brighton, Sir James Martin Luoyp. Bart., of 
Lancing, Sussex; in his 83d year, 








A guinea hus been left at our Office for the distressed Family of Mr. Jonn 
Overs; and it will be forwarded to its destination. It should be under- 
stood, however, that newspaper-offices are not the best receiving-places for 
such contributions. Those who are benevolently disposed by the strong 
claims of the present case had better send at once to the gentlemen who have 
volunteered to receive subscriptions,—Mr. T. C. Newsy, the publisher, 72 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Squure; or Messrs. Bouverte and Co., the 
bankers, Haymarket, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The papers supply more information respecting the pageant of Mon- 
day next. We now have the programme (to which the Earl of Jersey 
has obtained the Queen’s assent) of the procession from Buckingham 
Palace to the Royal Exchange. It will leave Buckingham Palace at a 
quarter to eleven o'clock. The route is along the Park, through the iron 
gates by the German Chapel, into Pall Mall, along Pall Mall East, the 
Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, to 
the Royal Exchange. The procession will comprise six Royal carriages, 
bearing officers and ladies of the Household, and the state-carriage of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, drawn by cight cream-coloured horses ; 
with the usual attendance of Life Guards, walking-grooms, and yeomen. 
At St. James’s Street, the carriages of the Foreign Ministers and Ca- 
binet Ministers will fall into the line, behind the Queen’s carriage; at 
Temple Bar, the Lord Mayor’s procession will fall into the line, im- 
mediately before the Queen’s carriage and after the sixth Royal car- 
Tiage. 

It is understood that the Fishmongers and the Clothworkers Com- 
panies, and probably others, intend to go in procession to the Poultry, 
(which is to be kept free for the purpose,) there to take up their stand, 
and await the Queen’s passing by. The presence of the Livery Com- 
panies in their gowns, or other distinctive badges, will give additional 
effect to the show. 

It may be useful to some of our readers to know specifically the regu- 
lations issued by the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police. 

“1, No carriage of any description, or person on horseback, will be allowed 
to remain in the streets through which the Royal procession passes, until after 
her Majesty’s return. 

“2, No carriage of any description will be permitted to pass into the streets 
on the line of the procession after the hour of nine o’clock in the morning, except 
as follows,—namely, first, the carriages of members ofj the Royal Family, the 
Cabinet Ministers, and Officers of State who precede the procession, may pass 
at any hour; second, company having tickets for admission to the Royal Ex- 
change will be permitted to pass until ten o’clock.” 

3. [This rule states that persons in carriages, having tickets for the Royal 
Exchange, on showing their tickets at the St. James’s barrier, will be allowed to 
follow in the line of the Roya procession. ] 

4. [This paragraph states that the Police have orders to prevent obstructions, 
after ten o'clock, in all thoroughfares in the vicinity of the main line. ] 

A burst of indignation has been provoked on all sides by the follow- 
ing order, issued under the authority of “ Magnay, Mayor ”— 

“That no person be allowed to pass or remain in the Poultry, Mansionhouse 
Street, Cornhill, Bartholomew Lane, or Threadneedle Street, after seven o’clock, 
except inhabitants and others going to the houses in those streets, who will be 
permitted to pass for that purpose until nine o’clock ; after which time no person 
whatever will be admitted into those streets.” 

This order seems to be at least most impolitic: for it is generally 
contemned as an invasion of individual liberty ; as such it is likely 
enough to be resisted, and if it do not breed the very disorder it is 
meant to prevent; it may entail some disagreeable disputation which 
had better not be connected with such an occasion, Probably it will 





be modified before Monday ? 


The subjoined notice has been issued by the Postmaster-General— 

“The several departments of the General Post-office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, except the Inland and Foreign, the Ship-letter, and the London District 
Post-oflices, will bz closed for business after twelve o’clock at noon on Monday 
Dext the 28th instant, on the o:casion of her Majesty’s visit to the City to open 
the Royal Exchange. The offices above excepted will remain open for the re- 
Ceipt and despatch of letters as usual. The Money-order office will be open 
from ten until twelve o’clock at noon for the payment and issue of money- 

ers.” 


The Times publishes a formal defence of Lord Mayor Magnay 
from two charges that have been made against him, In the first place, 
he has not monopolized 700 tickets for the Royal Exchange: the 
tickets have been distributed under the management of the Gresham 
Committee ; and the number allotted to the Lord Mayor, his wife, and 
friends, is only twelve. Secondly, the present Mayoralty has by no 
Means been distinguished by the inhospitality alleged against it: some 
of the servants are, however, likely enough to be dissatisfied; for the 
Lord Mayor put them all on board wages; thus reserving to himself 
the right to apply to the relief of the poor of his own Ward the remains 
of every public dinner given by him during the season, and that prac- 
tice has been strictly observed. 





A country correspondent informs us that an express, with despatches 
from Sir Robert Peel, arrived at Powis Castle, the seat of Earl Powis, 








between two and three o’clock on Tuesday morning; that another ex- 
press from the same high quarter arrived at Powis Castle at six o’clock 
on Wednesday evening; and that a reply to both expresses was imme- 
diately despatched to London by the noble Earl, The quidnunes in the 
country are represented to be full of conjectures as to the subjecte 
matter of this correspondence; but the general belief is that the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland has been offered to Earl Powis.—Times, 


The Anti-Corn-law League opened their “ winter campaign of agita- 
tion in Manchester,” by a very crowded meeting at the Free-trade Hall, 
on Thursday; Mr. George Wilson presiding. He gave an account of the 
League’s proceedings in the last ten weeks,—proving, he observed, 
that the League is not dead; and he read some elaborate statistical 
tables of the Parliamentary registration in Lancashire and its boroughs. 
The League instituted a searching investigation into the registrations of 
one hundred and forty boroughs; but his report chiefly related to the 
county named. These are the most striking results. In Liverpool, the 
League have gained 452 votes, and such another advance would change 
the representation of the borough. In South Lancashire, they have secured 
a working majority of 1,153 votes; in North Lancashire, they have 
gained 533 on the register, but not a majority. The county and its 
boroughs at present return 14 “* Monopolists” and 12 Free-traders: at 
the next election, the League expect that there will be returned 21 Free- 
traders and 5 Monopolists. He had reports from seventy out of the hundred 
and forty boroughs ; and in sixty-eight the League had a clear gain upon 
the registrations. Such is the statement of the League. Mr. Cobden 
made a telling speech; with some palpable hits at agricultural meetings, 
at Lord Stanley’s boast of the number of tiles that he and his father have 
laid down—John Bright might as well boast of the millions of bricks he 
has just Jaid in building a factory—and at the premiums given to la- 
bourers. But his principal point was the suggestion, that the forty- 
shilling freehold franchise should be converted toarod in pickle against 
the landlords who retained it— 

In counties where there was a large town population, such as Lancashire, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, North and South Staffordshire, Kent, and 
Middlesex, the county electors might be almost indefinitely increased if they 
would follow the example of the Lancashire people. It would cost but little to 
doso. Therewe re many thousands of artisans and others who had money in 
the savings-banks; and although he would not say one word tending to depre- 
ciate the value of such an investment as a savings-bank, still he would say that 
there was no investment equal to a freehold of the earth. A man might pur- 
chase a freehold for 60/., or 40/., or in some counties even 30/., and he would be 
a freeman. 

The only other speaker was Mr. John Bright; who assailed the 
Aristocracy, Monopoly, and the Game-laws. 


The regular Madrid despatches of the 18th instant have been re- 
ceived. They do not alter but confirm the view that Ministers are em- 
barking in a very dangerous career of reaction against the Liberal insti- 
tutions of Spain, and that the country is in a state of much suppressed 
irritation ready to burst forth. ‘The Eco del Comercio states that there 
is a majority in the Chamber decidedly opposed to the constitutional re- 
form ; contending that the execution of the organic law would be suffi- 
cient to neutralize all that is too democratic in the constitution of 1837. 
The question, at all events, it says, may be looked upon as a Cabinet 
question, which can only be resolved by a change of Ministry or a dis- 
solution of the Cortes. On the authority of a private letter, dated at 
Madrid on the 15th, the Paris ational says— 

‘It would be impossible to describe the agitation which prevails in that 
capital in consequence of the reactionary proceedings of the Government. The 
writer of the letter adds, that the greatest disunion prevails in the Cabinet, and 
that the most violent scenes had taken place in the Council Chamber. The 
day after the last decrees issued by the Minister of Finance appeared in the Ga- 
zette, Narvaez entered the Council and addressed M. Mon in the most furious 
terms. He termed him a traitor, and threw the Gazette in his face; and 
had not M. Martinez de Ja Rosa interfered, a personal conflict would have 
been inevitable.” 

Meanwhile, rumours gain strength, both of a Progresista outbreak, 
(and couriers from Londen, Espartero’s abode, have been observed on 
the move in Spain,) and of a Carlist insurrection, now said to be 
threatened because Queen Christina wants to marry her daughter to the 
Neapolitan Prince, Count Trapani. These rumours are evidently 
mixed up with much fallacy and trickery, among newsmongers as well 
as political intriguers; but their very conflict attests the discordant state 
of Spain. 


The King of the French, with his Queen and other members of his 
family, repaired from Eu, on Wednesday, to St. Cloud. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times explains why the King has 
been unable to fulfil his intention of testowing the insignia of the Le- 
gion of Honour on the Lord Mayor of London and other English func- 
tionaries— 

“ At the termination of the war and the arrival of the coalesced Sovereigns 
in London, in 1814, so numerous were the applications for Foreign orders, that 
the British Government was obliged to adopt a prohibitive resolution, in order 
that Great Britain should not, like other countries that could be named, be in- 
undated with crosses, ribands, and other decorations. It was ordered, there- 
fore, and the rule has never been departed from, that no British subject should 
be authorized to wear any badge or distinction of any Foreign order whatever, 
unless in reward for some striking service rendered on a field of battle. This 
rule, you will see, prevents the accomplishment of a wish which a letter before 
me says was ‘dear to the King’s heart.’” [A limitation not very creditable to 
the English Government, nor very accordant with present opinions. ] 


The King of Sardinia has published an ordinance abolishing all the 
privileges and restrictions of trades in his states; and declaring that 
every man is now free to exercise his calling without control from any 
of the various bodies whose consent was hitherto necessary. 


The forgery of Bank of England notes which we mentioned yester- 
day is expected to createa great excitement onthe Continent. A fraud 
of the kind on so large a scale has probably never been known in the 
European cities; and it is not unlikely that during the panic a great 
many notes may be sent over here to be cashed.— Times. 

At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, James Carruthers was con- 
victed of attempting to defraud the banking-firm of Coutts and Co. He 
sent them letters pretending to disclose a conspiracy, in which he was 
concerned, to rob and injure the firm, but offering to abandon it on pay- 
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ment of 500/., 1001. down. Twice a boy was sent to meet him, witha 
parcel, at the Monument; and at the second time he was arrested. Both 
the Jury and the prosecutors recommended him to mercy, on account of 
his youth, (he is only twenty years of age,) and his respectable con- 


nexions. Sentence was deferred. 


Bank oF ENGLAND.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 
toria, cap. 32, fur the week ending on Saturday the 19th day of October 1844. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
«+ £27,731,910 | Government Debt...,.. 
Other Securities .... 
Gold Coin and Ballion ...... 





oes e £11,015,100 
2.934 ,900 
12,043,192 


Notes issued, .coosesseceee 














Silver Bullion..... escccesce  &,000,928 
£#27,731,910 £27,731,910 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital......+++ £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
See pcbbensewewes. 3,102,083 cluding Dead Weight An- ; 
Public Deposits, (including a CS aaeee wu ceeeue oes £15,676. 037 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, Other Securities ...2.c.ccec.es 8 415,8: 6 | 
Commissioners of National Notes cossecererseecerececes 6,648,665 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- Gold and Silver Coin.....ee. 458,172 
SOURIS) . 0200 Reawib eS e. 93,965,196 
Other Deposits ......00. 0.08 8,516,798 
Seven- Day aud other Bills... 1,074 673 
£31,201,700 £31,201,700 


M. Marswatu, Chief Cashier, 





Stock ExecuangE, Frinay AFTERNOON. 

The prices of the Government Securitics have not yet recovered the shock 
they experienced last week, and the repayment of the loans to the Bank on 
the 230 instant did not cause any great demand for moncy ; but the market 
revived under the effect of the completion of some large purchases of Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cents made long ago for that day by the Bank-broker. The 
impulee thus communicated was, however, but temporary : both yesterday and 
todsy the scllers have predominated, and the result has been to cause a decline 
of prices to nearly the lowest quotations of last week; Consols for Money 
closing at 997 100, while the price for Account is 1003. Bank Stock has de- 
clined to 202. The New Three-and-a-quarter per Cents maintain their rela- 
tive prices as compared with the Three per Cent Stocks. There does not ap- 
pear to be any ostensible cause for the decline in price just alluded to, unless 
it may be referred to the speculation now going on in the various description of 
Railway Shares; which, by occasioning a great demand for money to pay the 
deposits upon the new undertakings, causes the withdrawal of capital from the 
English Funds. The promium of Exchequer Bills has declined to 71s. ; clusing 
this afternoon at 71s. to 73s. 

Messrs. RovuscuiLp have given notice of their willingness to receive appli- 
cations for subscription toa new Belgian Loan. The Loan, which is for the 
purpose of liquidating a part of the Belgian portion of the Dutch Debt, is to be 
in a Two-snd-a-halt per Cent Stock, at the price of 593 per cent, with an ex- 
change of 25 francs per 1. sterling. The Dutch Government have given 
notice of the termination on the 22d instant of the period fixed for assenting to 
the proposed conversion of the Five per Cent Stock. The present holders (if 
they have not already assented) can therefore no longer exchange their 100/. 
Five per Cent Stock for 1U0/. Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock and 3} per cent 
in money; and it is uncertain whether they will be allowed to accept the al- 
ternative of 100/. Four-and-a-half per Cents and 3 per cent in money for every 
100/. Five per Cents, or will be offered less favourable terms. 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been very extensive. The prices 
of the Northern European Securities have been maintained Portuguese Se- 
curities have again advanced; the Converted Stock having been as high as 
523. The character of the business transacted has been the same as that 
noticed last week; all the stock which came to market having been taken by 
two or three influential purchasers. Spanish Stock is without any material 
variation, 

The Railway Shares have monopolized nearly the entire attention of the 
speculators. ‘The number of new schemes is continually increasing ; several 
having been this week added to those already existing. ‘The existing shares 
are all heavy ; and some, as the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter, &c., 
have suffered materially in price from the threatened competition of new and 
in some cases shorter lines. The newer varieties do not generally appear in 
great favour, many of them being cither at a discount or at a very small pre- 
mium ; and it would be imagined from the state of the market that small en- 
couragement was cffered to the many schemes daily thrust upon the public. A 
remarkable improvement has occurred in Southampton Dock Shares; which 
from 15/. per share have risen to 30/, at which price they are in demand. 
This rise is attributable to the continued increase of the business of the 
Company. There is no material variation in the price of French Shares. The 
lesser varieties are not quite so much in demand. 





Satorpay, TWELVE 0’cLOCK. 

So little business has occurred in the English Funds this morning, that the 
official list (the record of bargains actually transacted) is up to the present 
time quite a blank. ‘The operations of the Foreign Market have been limited 
to the following business in Railway Shares—Great Western, Half-shares, 84} ; 
Birmingham and Gloucester, New, 103; Bristol and Ditto, 43; Eastern 
Counties, 133: Midland, 104 ; Newcastle and Darlington Junction, 44; South- 
eastern and Dover, 45}; Paris and Rouen, 40; Orleans, Tours, and Bourdeaux, 
34; Central of France, Constituted, 8%. 














3 per Cent Consols.....0+6.+6. 9% 100 Danish 3 per Cents.....¢... 889 
Ditto for Account ..ce.-eseees LOUS Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 629 3 
3 per Cent Keduced,. 993 + Ditto 5 per Ceuts ........00¢ 984 4% 
3¢ per Cents ... 00.06 10i¢ 2 Mexican 5 per Ceuts Consd, 344 4 
Bank Stock ....... reom 201 3 Ditto Delorred...cccscssocces 16k 4 
Exchequer Bills .......prem. 713 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 514 2 
India Stock ....... pepeareens _—- Russian 5 per Cents........ L18$ 19¢ 
Braziliau 5 per Cents....+.06. 846 Spanish (Active) Sper Cents. 233 7 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....00++06 LO3t 44 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 344 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ...... ee Venezuela Active,.....exd. 41 3 
Colombian ex Venezuela..... 144 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep.—At Gravesend, 20th October, Cremona, Bulley; and Wm. Stoveld, Da. 
vidsou, from Sydney. 21st, Dalmarnock, Johnston, from Singapore; and Isabella 
Watson, M Douvald, from Calcutta. Olf the Start, 22d, John Fleming, Clark, from 
Calcutta. At Liverpool, 20th, Prneess Royal, Reid, from Caleutta ; and Edward, Cuth- 
berisou, trom sjombay ; and 2ist, Philopontos, Bell, from Ditto. At St. Heleva, Wm. 
Mitchell, Maclachlan; and Palmyra, Campbell, from China; Mary Aun, Marshall, 
from Singapore; Royal Tar, Bell, from Batavia; Indus, Taylor, from Calcutia ; Amity, 
Wrightson, trom Bombay; and Galatea, Owen, from the Cape. 

Sai.ep, — From Gravesend, 23d Oct. Emerald Isle, Curllng, for Madras; and 
Brothers, Reed, for Ceylon. From Liverpool, 20th, The Duke, Bissett; and Scotia, 
Robiusou, for Calcutta; and Isabella and Aun, Main, for Madras; 21st, Velore, Bell, 
for (hina; Isabell, Gray; aud Medina, James, for singapore: 22d, Thomas Worthing- 
ton, Valeutine, for China; and Carib, Heatou, for Singapore; 24th, Adriana, Dodd, 
for Calcutta; Lintin, Gillman; and Dorisana, Blyth, for Bombay. From Greenock, 
17th, Glasgow, Hildreth, for Madras; I8th, Persian, Edington, for Ceylon; 19th, 
Mouvt Stewart Elphinstone, Pook, tor Bombay; und 20th, Luciuda, Scellay, for ditto, 











THE THEATRES. 


Hap the first impression of The Syren been received at Drury Lane, the 
fortune of the opera, we thivk, would have been more favourable—itg 
musical merit more generally acknowledged—its popularity confirmed 
We say this without disparagemeut of that vocal curiosity of the Prin. 
cess’s ‘heatre, Mademoiselle Nau. But, under favour be it spoken 
there is an artistical quality about this production that renders jt jy. 
teresting independently of the character of the prima donna, or the 
question which is the better, Mademoiselle Nau or Miss Rainrorry, 

AUBER cannot be truly heard in a little orchestra, with his score 
pared down and certain parts omitted or altered. He requires elbow. 
room for a regiment of musicians, and may not dispense with a drum 

or a cornet-a-piston. His system of composition, which holds a sort of 
middle course between the popular and the classical, will not endure 
any but a full and fair representation. He is bent upon pleasing a mixeq 
audience, and employs for that purpose more dance-measures than might 
be wished; but sometimes he addresses himself exclusively to the cul. 
tivated musician, and then we detect the turn of his studies and his own 
peculiar tastes, by references to BEETHOVEN and Mozart, which charm 
by the originality of their direction and the address with which they 
are employed. In originality of form, new and natural melody, and 
elegance of detail in the accompaniments, some of his separate pieces 
are hits not to be surpassed in these days even by Rossini. What 
charming specimen this opera affords in the duet in A in the last act, 
sung by Miss RainrortH and Kine!—sweet new melody, perfect 
elegance of style, and instrumentation (we thank AUBER for the choice) 
that steals upon the ear with a reminiscence of the andante of Brrr. 
HOVEN’S Symphony in A (the major part)—indeed the harmony ot the 
opening is identical, The romance sung by Miss Rarnrorru is also 
peculiarly elegant in its cadence and return through a happy modula 
tion to its original key of C. The quartet of men’s voices, the robber 
chorus, and Marco Tempesta’s song in the second act—and the finale 
to the same, with its comical expressions of applause in the affected 
style of the Opera pit, “‘ Brava! brava! ”—all these are very pleasunt 
specimens of music quite original enough to render us thankful for 
them in these degenerate days of the lyric drama. The enlarged means 
of Drury Lane Theatre put an entire new face upon the music; and the 
uncommonly happy performance of Tuesday satisfied and pleased every 
one. 

With regard to the prima donna, Miss Ra1nFortTH, it will be agreed, 
is not so happily placed as Mademoiselle Nau, whose practice of sol- 
feggi has made her a most accomplished mistress of roulade. But the 
former is now acquiring a very great flexibility and command of pas- 
sages; and though the extent of the theatre demanded a more brilliant 
and powerful tone, particularly in the parts sung by her behind the 
scenes in the first act, we found less to desire in this respect, and in 
neatness of execution, than in perfect accuracy of intonation. In the 
concerted music of the first act, when the voices on the stage ceased and 
her’s was heard alone, she was often too sharp. But this defect, doubt- 
less caused by some natural misgivings at the arduous task before 
her, subsided; her general performance, particularly in the tasteful 
parts, was beautiful; and her execution of the bravura in the second 
act called for very high praise. Behind the scenes and before the 
lamps Miss RainrorTH was quite a different personage. Kuna, 
(Captain of the brig Etna,) whom we had heard sing very false 
in Cinderella and in Acis and Galatea, surprised us by the correctness 
and merit of his performance on this occasion. He has a well-toned 
tenor voice, which, duly cultivated and courageously exerted, will be 
very serviceable. Harrison was not heard to advantage in the open- 
ing-scenes; he exhibited a certain vulgarity of style, and a twang in 
his lower notes, which should be speedily corrected: he is acquiring 
great power, but losing some of the pleasing quality which used to be- 
long to certain notes in the upper region of his voice. The concerted 
music suffered a little by the unmusical character of Borrant’s voice: 
Borrant can hardly sustain a note in part-singing that does not stand 
out uppleasingly alone. On the whole, however, the combinations of 
the principal singers, as well as the orchestra and chorus, came out 
with great superiority of effect at Drury Lane. 

If AUBER and ScRIBE continue jointly to produce, our stage-singers 
must learn to be comedians. That will certainly be an advantage to the 
theatre, provided opera is protected from the involved and complicated 
plot which is so adverse to the primary effect of The Syren, Meauwhile, 
the actors have some occupation in hand which demands indulgence. 
In the filling out of farcical situations and improbable incidents, .ab- 
surdity is with difficulty avoided; but if it offends, the dramatist should 
bear his proportion of the blame. MunpDEN himself never was involved 
in a tissue of more farcical horrors than LEFFLER and STRETTON in the 
outré character of the Manager Bolbaya. There is a certain propriety 
in the costume of the former, which enabled us to realize the cha- 
racter: he is the infatuated musician and director; he listens to 
Mademoiselle Nav half in present delight and as much in prospect 
of his future gains—sitting, raising one leg, and caressing his calf: 
it is difficult to refuse a laugh at the musical enthusiast. But STRETTON, 
who plays the part as an unhappy individual, the sport of circumstances, 
in constant peril of his neck, and distracted with fear, errs in thinking 
that he has wound up the audience to any sympathy with him: he 
thinks too little of the music, and lets us hear too little. In pieces of 
this kind, in which there is no attempt to paint life with the fidelity of 
tragedy or comedy, a man may keep up his spirits in the most distress- 
ing situations. His acting, however overdone, was a well-meant at- 
tempt; and certainly in its way far more to be commended than that of 
the late Baron Pumpolino in Cinderella, who, though dressed out for 
—— as matter-of-fact, stiff, solemn, and unyielding, as a pump- 
handle. 

The [evolt of the Harem, a ballet that set the stage-fashion of female 
soldiering, has been revived at Drury Lane, and promises to be aga!a 
popular. Mademoiselle PLUNKETT, a young dancer who lately at- 
tracted much notice at the Italian Opera, has been engaged, as a coull- 
terpoise to DumILaTRE on the off-nights; and her performance took the 
house by surprise. The merits of Mademoiselle PLUNKETT, seen apart 
from the blaze of splendour by which they were eclipsed when she was 
second to Ceriro, ELssLer, or CARLoTTA GRISI, shine forth brilliantly 
now, and will be recognized by a less fastidious and exacting audience 
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——— 
than that of her Majesty’s Theatre as first-rate: at Drury Lane Pivn- 
xerT fairly takes rank as a premiére danseuse, She is an expert and 
agile dancer, with a good method : her aplomb is perfect ; she executes 
her steps with certainty and neatness, rising and pirouetting on the 
oints of her feet with unfaltering steadiness. Her movements are 
free, ample, and vigorous without effort 5 and her style is characterized 
py buoyant lightness, ease, and elasticity —qualities favoured by her 
small, slight, and graceful figure. Ciara Wepster divided the ap- 
jause with her foreign rival, and deservedly: she has now attained 
complete command over her Jimbs, and her dancing is admirable for 
evenness, facility, and spontaneous freedom. The evolutions of the 
female troops, uuder the command of Piunkert with Clara WEBSTER 
as her lieutenant, are performed with precision ; and the bivouac is a 
jiciuresque and effective scene, The ballet is revived in a handsome 
style: the pageantry 1s full of colour, and not overlaid with tinsel. 


— 





The Lyceum, that had hitherto held out against French invasion, has 
been at lust gained over, through Satanic influence: the diabolical ma- 
chinations of Les Sept Chateaux du Diable have superseded the fair en- 
chantments of the Arabian Nights, and the lively flame of the Wonder- 
ful Lamp has been extinguished in the murky glare of the infernal 
regions. The Seven Castles of the Pussions is a bald version, by Mr. 
Epwarb STIRLING, of one of the latest Parisian novelties ; a monstrous 
jncongruity, which may be characterized as a Christmas pantomime en- 
grafied upon one of the old Miracle plays. Some dramatic dealer 
in diablerie, fascinated by the tricks and transformations of the English 
harlequinade introduced in Paris last season, has converted the panto- 
mimic love-cbase into a serio-comic sort of Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
steps of the pilgrims are dogged by the Devil and his imps, whose 





wicked devices are frustrated by a good spirit, after the fashion of Har- | 


lequin beffling Pantaloon and Clown, The “ Seven Castles ” are of 
the airy build, being merely the scenes of as many temptations by seven 
Passions— Pride, Envy, Idleness, Rage, Avarice, Love, and Luxury. The 
subjects of this trial of strength between the powers of Good and Evil 
are two pair of lovers,—a sentimental pair, proof against all wiles but 
those of Cupid; and a comical couple, yielding to every temptation in 
turn. Satan, in the person of Mr. Dippear, clad in a livery of fire 


| breast of the Sovereign ; 


turned up with smoke, stalks about with an imposing air, muttering | 


“ malediction,” and assumes divers disguises to tempt the pilgrims to 
sin: but he proves utterly impotent. Notwithstanding all the tricks of 
an ubiquitous and diverting imp hight Ric-a-Rac—cleverly played 
by Mr. J. W. Cottier, who darts about like a bali of wildfire—- 
and the efforts of the seven Passions to boot, the Evil One is foiled 
at all points by the Good Spirit ; who comes to the rescue of the sinners, 
though they show searcely a single rag of repentance. Mr. and Mrs. 


Kee.ey, as the comic lovers, lighten the tedium of the preposterous | 


temptations by their drolleries : 


virtuous companions seem insipid. Mrs. KEELEY does not coquet with 


such amusing delinquents make their | 


the Passions; she sins with gusto—falls plump over head and ears into | 


temptation, and revels in her naughtiness)s When Envy makes her 
covet the fine dress of her companion, she seems ready to choke with 
vexation and spite; and her horror and disgust at finding the wished- 
for finery garnished with toads and snakes is ludicrously intense. 
Under the influence of Pride, her little form appears to dilate when she 
is saluted as Grand Dutchess; and her inordinate appetite for homage 
and pomp is manifested in the most egregious form of absurdity : while 
she is hugging the state robe and brandishing the sceptre with the te- 
nacity of a child clutching a new toy, her feet impatiently kick aside 
the train that obstructs their movements. Presently, KeeLry enters, us 
the Shah of Persia, with a look of helpless amazement, contrasting very 
oddly with his swaggering gait: he proposes to marry the Grand 
Dutchess; but it is hinted to him that a Dutchess is far beneath a Shah ; 
and the style in which the pair flout each other, and struggle for pos- 
session of the throne, which both insist on occupying, is a humorous 
satire on the squabbles of potentates, KEELEy is very droll, too, in a 
scene in the Castle of Idleness; where he is punished for refusing to 
leave his warm bed to let in his shivering fellow-travellers, by being 
transferred to the frost and snow out of doors while they suddenly 
find themselves snug in his place. This double transformation is 
capitally managed: indeed, all the tricks and metamorphoses—the 
apparition and vanishing of demons through traps and pannels, 
and the changes of costume—are effectively contrived. But these 
things are not new to the English stage. The Passions evinced 


no outward signs of their respective characteristics, with the ex- | 
ception of Idleness—who was personated by Mrs. A. WiGAN with a | 


sleepy air of listless languor, and a gracefully negligent costume. The 
grand mistake of the piece is an attempt to give it a moral tone and 
inake Satan and the Angel grave personages. In the shape of a bur- 
lesque, with smart dialogue in couplets aud parodies, it might be made 
attractive as aspectacle; but in its present form the sentimental and 


‘the ludicrous are so jumbled together that one is puzzled to guess 


whether the author is in jest or earnest, especially as some of the most 
Serious passages are more mirth-moving than others obviously intended 
to be comic. The dialogue is wretched: the original may be bad, but 
can scarcely be so vulgar and trashy as the adaptation. 

SHAkspere is just now the fashion in France, and an interchange 
of histrionic talent is about to take place between the capitals of the 
two countries, that will make the Shaksperian drama familiar to the 
Parisian playgoers. Mademoiselle RacweEx is studying English, to 
enable her to play Lady Macbeth and other leading characters of 
SHAKSPERE in this country ; and a company of English tragedians, 
headed by Mr. Macreapy and Miss HELEN Favcir, are about to give 
Tepresentations of SHAKSPERE in Paris. This latter arrangement is in 
the hands of Mr. MircuELL, whose tact and enterprise in the manage- 
ment of international theatricals, coupled with the promised patronage 
of Louis Puiuirpr, is an augury of success to the experiment. Mr. 
Macreapy is on his way back from America, where he has reaped an 
abundant harvest. He has acted down some miserable attempts to pre- 
judice him in the opinion of the Yankees on the score of being—a fo- 
Teigner! If young Jonathan go on at this rate, we shall next hear of 
ro Tepudiating the English language on account of its being a foreign 

Dgue, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW EXCHANGE. 
Tue Queen's ride to the new Exchange and back again, on Monday 
next, promises to accomplish what even the Sabbath imperfectly 
effects in London—give the City eight hours of repose trom toil. 
Along the line of procession, from Buckingham House to the Ex- 
change, all the cross-streets are to be closed by barriers ; the inces- 
sant ebband flow from South to North will be stopped as by a sea-wall 
from early morning till the Queen’s return to the Palace. The double 
rows of sigbt-seers along the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, 
will form an impenetrable barrier between Surrey and Middlesex. 
Idle themselves, they will be the cause of idleness in others: the 
reduced garrisons of shopboys and saleswomen left in the shops 
may fold their hands, whistle, yawn, and imagine the fine sights 
they are missing; for their customers will all be drawn into the 
channel of the procession. The bankers have resolved that Mon- 
day shall be a dies non; buying and selling (except of apples and 
ginger-beer) are to be suspended; the busy heart of the empire is 
to cease to beat. We give it Joy of its suspended animation; for 
who that watches the sleepless city to see fresh gangs of workers 
beginning their tasks when evening relieves others, and reflects that 
there is in London no hour in which heads and hands numberless 
are not busy at work, but must rejoice to see almost its whole 
population loosened at once from the traces, and breathing, though 
it be but for eight hours, without aim or purpose. 

Doubtless there will be much of loyalty among the crowds that 
will line the way, and much of maternal care for them all in the 
but it cannot be denied that there will 
also be a good deal of curiosity on both sides. The Queen and her 
people meet to see each other. Mary! she has the best of it—they 
can see but one Queen, while she will behold endless variety. The 
waxen images in the windows of the perruquiers will that day have 
living substitutes ; the caps and bonnets in the milliners’ windows 
will have live faces stuffed into them ; real flesh-and-blood figures 
will take the place of graven images and pictures in the windows of 
stationers, picture-dealers, china and stone-ware venders. <A rare 
harvest it will be for the owners of windows along the line—from 
five guineas a seat near the Exchange to five shillings at the other 
end. Windows are made to look out of, so there can be no objection 
to their being thus employed ; and vacant spaces are so well adapted 
for running up temporary galleries, that it would be impossible to 
resist the temptation. Yet, to see the palisades thrust down among 
and perhaps into the coffins of the dead, in order to bear loads of 
unreflecting spectators, as in the Churchyard of St. Clement Danes 
to see the meagre green turf scalped off from the mounds which 
cover them, to facilitate the process, as in the Churchyard of St. 
Paul’s—-touches some unpleasant associations. Willit occur to any 
inmate of the galleries, that perhaps the post below him is resting on 
the breastbone of his grandmother, or has impaled the body of his 
grandchild? Is it quite decorous in the Church to make money by 
such means? A well-meaning correspondent of a morning journal 
suggests that the money taken for seats in such galleries ought to 
be expended on dinners to the poor: this would be like inviting the 
poor to a banquet of resurrection-men. 

If in earlier days there was more of stately show in regal pros 
cessions, there was also more of effort on the part of the subjects 
to please the eyes of the Sovereign. Where be now the pageants 
which used to be erected—the stands whence allegorical personages 
welcomed King or Queen in prose or verse? Ben Jonson would 
on such an occasion have pressed half Olympus, the Nine Worthies, 
the posse comitatus of the Round Table, with Sea Nymphs, blue 
Graces, and Father Thameses to boot, into his service to spout 
verses: but our Laureate is dumb, both in person and by proxy. 
The Inns of Court, the Corporations, each would in the o!den time 
have had its mummers and devices: but now they fancy they do 
enough if they put on their Sunday clothes. Silks and tapestry would 
have fluttered at every window: now it is odds if all the Royal 
tradesmen are at the expense of getting the arms of England over 
their doors regilded; and the galleries in the Churchyards will be 
decorated with calico on the most economical principles. At night 
the City will be in a blaze: but the Queen will see only the tin 
pipes and rudely-painted boards hung with lamps resembling 
caudle-cups, which look but shabbily in the day-light. The citi- 
zens are getting too genteel to take a part in shows—they leave 
that to professional artists, and go only as spectators. Speeches 
and addresses there will be, as dullas the verses of ELKANAH SETTLE 
orany other Corporation poet : but the gay sights which amused the 
tedious moments, during which Royalty was bound in civility to 
appear to listen, will have disappeared. ‘The Queen will have to 
quaff the draught of City prosing unmingled. 

Not altogether unmingled: the good eating of the City will 
maintain its reputation. <A table will be spread before her Ma- 
jesty, more gorgecus—more stimulating from its delicacy and at the 
same time more satiating from its redundance—than that which 
the genius of Mitton (who, austere though people fancy him, 
relished a dainty dish, and dictated descriptions of dinners, in 
lines so liquid, one feels that the poet’s mouth must have been 
watering while he spoke) “reared in the waste wilderness.” As 
sight and odour of the good cheer steal upon her sense, the Queen 
will begin to suspect that there is an omission in the inscription 
over the main entrance to the Exchange—that it ought to run, 
“The earth is the Lord Mayor's, and the fulness thereof.” And 
when she looks round on the jolly visages of the gowned dignitaries 
of the City, and recalls the “ broad faces and broad furs” of the 
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Dunciad, she will own in her heart, that in one respect at least the 
modern Corporation worthily represents its well-fed predecessors. 
Yet would we not exchange our own for the more picturesque 
age of ExizaBETH, with which the opening of a Royal Exchange 
brings it in immediate contrast. As much, if not more, of little- 
ness nd meanness stalked under silks and satins, and gold and 
jewels, as under the plain attire of modern times. The characte- 
ristic of this age is power affecting plainness. The present Queen 
of England is subjected to constitutional checks which the lion- 
spirit of Ex1zazetu never knew ; the topping merchants of the 
City disdain and shun the offices in which a GresHam took pride— 


sarily originating in a hostile spirit, the exclusive policy of France 
Belgium, and the Zollverein, may,lead to hostilities. More wars 
have been occasioned in modern Europe by popular excitement 
arising from such policy than by the ambition of kings. The 
systematic exclusion of the commerce of England from Central 
Europe is therefore a ground of serious anxiety, not only as it re. 
gards our commerce, but as it regards the prospects of the perma. 
nence of general peace. 

It is not by negotiations with the powers that are attempting to 
isolate England, nor by concessions to them, that this is to be 
counteracted. It must be by confirming and extending the traffic 
and friendly relations of England with the other real powers of 





leaying them to an inferior caste. But Queen and Aldermen now 
represent and are the organs of the will of a community infinitely 
more wealthy and powerful—of infinitely more elevated and refined | 
tastes and regulated wills—than that which lent importance to the | 
same functionaries when the first Royal Bourse was opened. In | 
the Royal Exchange, the Bank of England, the India House, and 
surrounding places of rendezvous, is transacted the business of a 
world now tributary to the European race, but which in Exniza- 
BETH’s time was barely in the progress of discovery. As the centre 
and mainspring of the toil and turmoil of this world, it is a proud 
but a fearfully responsible position that the Metropolis of England 
occupies. And when the Queen, the representative of England's 
might, and the Civic Magistrates, the representatives of England’s 
wealth, meet to inaugurate the temple of England’s commerce, let 
every bystander remember, that as a free denizen of England, he is 
in part answerable for the due distribution of that wealth and might, 
so as to gladden all the inhabitants of the land, and render the 
nation by example and effort the foremost civilizer of the human 
race. 





FOREIGN POLICY. 

In proportion as the danger of a war of guns seems to pass away, 
the war of tariffs is renewed with fresh vigour. Last week brought 
intelligence of two new tariffs, of which the Brazilian threatens and 
the Belgian actually strikes a blow at English commerce. It is to 
be hoped that demonstrations of this kind may withdraw public 
men from the comparatively trifling matters upon which so much 
zeal has been wasted, and transfer their attention to the substantial 
interests of the empire. More care and effort have of late years 
been spent upon making the Morea the shadow of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, arguing the comparative merits of Carios and 
CuristTinA, maintaining our ascendancy in the Divan of Constanti- 
nople, fixing the relations of the Pacha of Egypt to the Sultan, en- 
deayouring to keep expanded the torn and disjointed umbrella of 
Morocco, and adjusting the diplomacy of Otaheite and the Sand- 
wich Islands, than have been yvouchsafed to the nearer and more im- 
portant duty of ascertaining and keeping right our own position 
among the real powers of the world. We have been like chess- 
players intent upon taking pawns, and neglecting the movements of 
the queens, castles, bishops, and knights. 

If our relations to the Great Powers are on a satisfactory foot- 
ing—if we stand on safe ground with: France, Austria, Prussia, 
Holland, Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, in Europe—the United 
States, Mexico, and Brazil, in America—any question that may 
arise out of our dealings with the anarchical states, such as Spain 
or Turkey, or the petty states, such as Lucca or Guatemala, or the 
communities of the East and South which hover mid-way between 
states and mere tribes, will admit of an easy solution. The Great 
Powers, if hostile, have it in their power—some of them single- 
handed, some of them by forming combinations with others—to do 
us serious injury. The business we transact with all of them in 
peace is important from its amount. So long as, through friend- 
ship or fear, we can keep them to deal with us on the square, 
our peace is in little danger of interruption. ‘The rest can only 
act as tools or auxiliaries of some of these states, or of Europe: in 
any general war, they are no better than the Bashkirs or other plun- 
dering hordes called into play by Russia to gall and distract the 
attention of an enemy; in the time of general peace, their hostile 
demonstrations are fitter to be regarded in the light of piracies or 
highway-robberies than of war. Britain can crush them, almost 
without an effort. 

It is with the Central States of Europe that our relations are at 
present on the most unsatisfactory footing. ‘The new Belgian tariff 
is a formal declaration of adhesion to the commercial policy of 
France and the Zollverein. ‘That policy may be adopted in conse- 
quence of a secret understanding and concert among the three 
powers, or it may be the unpreconcerted result of the predomi- 
nance of certain views among them at the same time. Whatever 
be the cause, the consequence is the same to England. A Conti- 
nental system—the systematic exclusion of the commerce of Eng- 
land from the Continent—which Naroreon in vain attempted 
to enforce, is now successfully carried into operation by the simul- 
taneous efforts of France, the Zollverein, and Belgium. The 
attitude of Central Europe towards England at this moment 
is repulsive. It does not necessarily follow that this policy 
is pursued out of hostility to England: there is no inconsistency 
in the shows of friendship lavished upon our Queen by the 
Kings of France, Belgium, and Prussia, and their adoption of 
a commercial policy so detrimental to England. In professing 
a wish to cultivate amicable relations with England, they ex- 
press their sentiments; in enacting regulations injurious to Eng- 
lish commerce, they are attending to business. ‘They are like 
two wealthy merchants, brothers in heart over their wine or on 


Europe and America, and by cultivating our own colonial resources, 
If England be strong independently of Central Europe, Centra] 
Europe will be obliged, by fear if by no better motive, to cultivate 
the good-will of England. To this end, it is for the interest of 
Great Britain to confirm and extend her friendly relations with 
Holland and the Baltic Powers at the one extremity of Europe, and 
with Austria at the other. With Holland and the Northern Ger. 
man States who have not joined the Zollverein, with Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and the German provinces of Russia, we haye 
the advantage of old-established commercial relations, similarity of 
religion and general civilization. We all belong to the Protestant 
or legitimate Progressive party in Europe. Russia herself has fewer 
natural points of repulsion to the Protestant than to the Roman 
Catholic section of the Western Church. Some symptoms of 
late have indicated an inclination to court again that close com. 
mercial alliance with England from which for half a century the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg has been retrograding. The position of 
Austria, between the rival claims of France for ascendancy in 
Southern Europe and those of Prussia for ascendancy in Germany, 
renders England a most desirable ally for that power. All these 
states are injured as much as England by the exclusive policy of 
France, Belgium, and the Zollverein ; all of them have a deep in- 
terest in replacing the traffic which this exclusive policy is with- 
drawing from them, by mutually extending greater facilities to 
commercial intercourse among themselves. 

In the case of Holland alone is any obstacle to be apprehended 
from the clashing of her colonial policy with the colonial policy of 
England. In this respect our relative position to Holland re- 
sembles our relative position to the United States and Brazil. To 
cement our relations with these states, a modification of our old 
colonial policy will be required. But to this our own interests, 
independently of any wish to conciliate those countries, must soon 
have driven us. ‘The power which a nation derives from its colonies 
proceeds from their wealth and voluntary submission. Every attempt 
to secure for the mother-country a monopoly of the trade of the 
colonies abridges their means of obtaining wealth, and affords them 
a plausible claim for counter-monopolies in the market of the 
mother-country. Every attempt to check the commercial enter- 
prise of those young communities and direct it into an artificial 
channel, is a source of irritation and annoyance to them. The 
tastes and habits which they carry out with them into the remote 
regions they are reclaiming from the waste, are a guarantee to us 
that the lion’s share of their trade will always continue ours: the 
United States are in their commercial uses scarcely less a colony 
of England than when dependent upon her; Mauritius still con- 
tinues to draw the far greater portion of her European articles of 
consumption from France. By conceding a direct trade to and 
from our Colonies to every nation with whom they can carry ona 
lucrative commerce, a compensation will be given to the Colonies 
for exposing them to the competition of new rivals. The case of 
Brazil is the most difficult; but even that may look more 
difficult than it really is. The Brazilian tariff threatens a blow 
to our trade, but has not yet struck it: Brazil must pause ere she 
strike, for France and the Zollverein repel her as much as England. 

So long as our relations with the states which have not irrevo- 
cably committed themselves to the Anti-English commercial policy 
of France, Belgium, and the Zollverein, are on a satisfactory foot- 
ing, we are secure against any unfriendly feelings entertained 
towards us by the powers of Central Europe. ‘The Zollverein 
and Belgium cannot attack us; and France, with the difficulty 
she must experience in raising war-taxes, will, notwithstanding 
the blustering of her War-faction, pause at the prospect of actual 
hostilities. Let France, the Zollverein, and Belgium, in a spirit 
of ignorant imitation, persist in drawing tighter those bonds of 
restriction which the more experienced commercial states, Eng- 
land and Holland, are now anxious to relax: a more liberal policy 
on our part will, without their concurrence, so increase our pros- 
perity and power, that in time they will come to follow the example 
of our dear-bought wisdom, as they are now following the example 
of our folly. 





LEGAL EVASION OF LAW. 

A PROFESSIONAL correspondent recalls a point which we had over- 
looked in the case of Mr. Satomons, last week ; and we cannot 
state the point better than in the writer’s own words— 

“ The declarations required of an Alderman are similar to those required of 
a Barrister. When Francis H. Gotpsmip, Sir Isaac’s eldest son, was about 
to be called to the bar, {at Lincoln’s Inn, } it was asked, if his admission would 
be resisted if he did not make the declaration? The reply was, that they would 
admit him, and leave him exposed to the penalties. r believe Lord DENMAN 
was the Bencher who put the question in this shape. F. H. G. was then ad- 
mitted. Until the Annual Indemnity Bill of the next year passed, he was 
liable to all sorts of penalties: but that act exempts parties from such penalties, 
provided the declaration, neglected to be made, is made within twelve months ; 





a holyday-excursion, but in their shops each bent upon making 
the best bargain he can out of the other. Still, though not neces- 


and before twelve months expire, another act is passed, and so on ad infinitum— 
if the recusants should live to eternity. 
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« What the grave Lawyers did the stupid Aldermen might have done. But 
I question if they have not overshot the mark. The declaration must be made 
bin themonth. SaLomons asked for time, and the Court refused him. , I 
¢hink he should have had his month. If the Queen’s Bench shall think so, its 
opinion will be given after the next Indemnity Act is passed, and under it the 
Jew may become an Alderman ! There, what do you think of the law if this 
shall happen ? It’s a funny mode by which intolerance is checked, is that 
Indemnity Act ; and it is not to be condemned as long as there are bigots. 

The exception here taken appears to us to be one which is not 
yery well worth recollecting, not very wise to act upon, and still 
jess discreet to advise. — We may suspect the Aldermen of intoler- 
ance, but we have no right to charge it against them because they 
did not back out of the difficulty by this hole through an act of 
Parliament. The obvious intention of the Legislature was that the 
declaration should be made: it is easily to be evaded by a lying 
Jew, who might indeed lay a quibbling salve to his conscience in 
the consideration that he was not morally bound to do what he had 
promised “ on the faith of a Christian” ; it is, it seems, easily to 
pe evaded by those intrusted with the duty of enforcing it. But 
we rather see greater deformity, than redeeming beauty, in that 
facility of evasion. Here is an intolerant act of Parliament; a host 
of high lawyers, headed by the Chief Justice of England, showing 
where there is a flaw, and how it can be got through with safety ; 
and there is another act of Parliament legalizing by wholesale such 
eyasions of Parliament’s own laws! Intolerance has a set-off in 
the bad construction of Parliamentary bills, and in such ingenuity 
as the connivance even of a Chief Justice does not redeem from an 
ugly resemblance to “ pettifogging.” We cannot regard that as 
anything more admirable than simple intolerance. Indeed, from 
the tenour of our correspondent’s remarks, it is clear that, with 
some very high and respectable authorities, the existence of these 
facilities for pettifogging becomes a sort of apology and palliative 
for suffering absurd and really mischievous traits of intolerance to 
remain on our statute-book. We cannot like it the better. Give 
us, we say, not bad laws and judicial hints how they may be broken, 
but laws so well constructed that we shall be neither able nor 
willing to break them. 


SCOTCH RAILROADS. 
Ir our memory deceives us not, there was only one railroad com- 
pleted and open to travellers in England in 1834—the Liverpool 
and Manchester; and only one in Scotland—a seven-miles con- 
cern, with one or two lazy, lumbering locomotives—the Glasgow 
and Garnkirk. How England has been intersected and reticulated 
with railroads during the ten years which have elapsed, and how 
many more are contemplated or actually in progress, all the world 
knows; and a “sketch showing the line of the proposed Aberdeen 
Railway,” which has been forwarded to our office, reminds us that 
even the mountain-masses of the North are having railroads traced 
around their bases. ‘The transmission of this sketch we take to be 
equivalent to the presentation of a canvasser’s card—“ the honour 
of your vote and support,” &c.; and, after due investigation, we pro- 
nounce the scheme feasible, and recommend it accordingly. 

It is not uninteresting to trace the rise and progress of railroads 
in Scotland. The short line mentioned above was the first essay ; 
and though we may appear to have spoken of it lightly, it is de- 
serving of all honour, since to the intelligence and enterprise of 
gentlemen connected with it the empire at large is indebted for no 
small portion of the impetus that has been given to railroads. 
‘Taking Glasgow as a centre, railroads are now thrown out on the 
one side to Edinburgh and Leith on the Frith of Forth, and to 
Greenock and Ayr on the Frith of Clyde. Glotta and Bodotria 
were connected by the Romans with a wall intended to check com- 
munication : in our days, embankments are raised and channels 
cut along a line nearly parallel with and at no great distance from 
that stupendous work, to facilitate communication, by means of 
new and startling rapidity. Almost simultaneously with the good 
town of St. Mungo, Bonnie Dundee and her stirring neighbours 
set themselves to intersect their district with railroads—linking 
together Dundee and Newtyle—Dundee, Arbroath, and Forfar : 
and near the most remote of Rome’s battle-fields, scitheless cars 
roll, rattling louder than ever the scithed chariots of Galgacus, 
drawn by steeds lifeless though instinct with motion, which by 
their puffing and snorting would flabbergast the best of his shel- 
ties, could they return to earth. 

And now the railroad spirit is fairly awakened in Scotland. 


wit 





The 


‘capital has been subscribed for a railroad from Dundee to Perth; 


and a line projected by Mr. Guapstone to branch off from this one 
about mid-way and stretch through Fife to a terminus on the shore 
of the Forth opposite Edinburgh—throwing off a branch to the 
county-town, under the influence of the old saw, “he that will to 
Cupar maun to Cupar”—is sure to be carried on. Another railroad 
is intended to branch off from that which connects Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, intersect the field of Bannockburn, and pass the 
scarce distinguishable remains of the residence of the old Pictish 
monarchs in Stratherne, to Perth. Honest Hal o’ the Wynd was 
no contemptible workman in iron in his day; but he little dreamed 
what a future generation was to hammer out of the metal which 
he beat into anything but pruning-hooks or ploughshares. And 
while Dundee is thus linked to Edinburgh and Glasgow on the 
South, Aberdeen is bestirring herself, to get tagged on by a railroad 
0 the fair company, from the North. A line, with irreproachable 
radii for its curves and gradients quite workable, will ere long 
whisk the sentimental traveller from the granite city, past Findon 
redolent of its own haddocks, and the “ policies” of Ury, where a 
Barcray may see all mere human walking put to shame, and 
through Laurencekirk with its snuffboxes, to the vallies of the Tay, 
the Clyde, and the Forth. 














And, like the last of the shadowy progeny of Banquo, this 
youngest of the Scottish railways holds out to us a glass in which 
we, like Macbeth, though with widely different feelings, see ‘‘ many 
more.” One is preparing to carry travellers Northward from Aber- 
deen to Inverurie—the natal soil of Edie Ochiltree’s rear-rank man 
Francie Macraw ; Banff—which the alliterative saws of Scottish 
schoolboys connect, for no assignable reason, with “ bend-leather ” ; 
Elgin—with its cathedral dreadless of future Wolves of Badenoch ; 
Forres—respecting the distance of which the weary and foot-sore 
Banquo (for want of a railroad) so anxiously inquired; and Inver- 
ness—where CromweE t's soldiers are recorded to have introduced 
for the first time the arts of making shoes and speaking a civilized 
and intelligible language. From Edinburgh, again, a railroad 
is projected to skirt the shores of the Forth and German Ocean, 
Southward to Newcastle—whither, in defiance of the proverb, it 
may carry the coals of Lothian: and from Glasgow another is to 
round the base of Tintock, on the pinnacle of which, as the old 
song declares, the ugliest of maidens, “gin she hae the name o’ 
siller,” may be placed assured that “the win’ will blaw a’ men till 
her”—within hail of the huge natural hollow, called, in the 
old days of the reivers, the Marquis’s or the Devil's Beef-tub, 
and past the hymeneal village of Gretna to Carlisle. These South 
ern termini, Newcastle and Carlisle, being joined by a railway 
running parallel to the more Southern of the Roman Walls, as the 
railroad connecting Forth and Clyde does with the Northern, the 
curious traveller may ere long have himself whirled in “ no time ” 
round the skirts of what Scotsmen term “ the South Hielands” ; 
and, starting from Glasgow, he may half embrace by his railroad 
route the huge mass of the Grampians, completing the circle by 
water from Inverness to Greenock. One projected line between 
Carlisle and Glasgow, if executed, would carry him well into the 
heart of “the South Hielands”; and the “ men of pleasant Teviot- 
dale, fast by the river Tweed,” may ere long see a railroad ap- 
proaching the classic precincts of Kennaquhair: but the North 
Highlands, Ben Nevis, Ben Macduie, and other “ big Bens ”"— 
far uglier customers than the hero whom the name recalls to the 
London Fancy—will long repel the approaches of rails and loco- 
motives. 

There is sense and spirit in all this. Better invest money in 
developing the resources of one’s own country, than in the Stocks of 
the ephemeral Revolutionary Governments of Europe or the Re- 
pudiators across the Atlantic: and, reverting to the Aberdeen 
Railway—“ with that our song began, with that shall end "—we 
are sorely deceived in the proverbiaily sharp natives of that region, 
if they are not “ far enough North” to be aware of this truth. 








COLD-BATHING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
British Museum, 23d October 1844. 

Dear Str—It is to be hoped that the Committee recently established will 
not restrict itself to the formation of warm baths and wash-houses, to induce 
cleanliness among those that are not so now; but that it will do what it can 
to encourage the strong feeling already in existence in favour of cold-bathing. 

I think that in proof of this strong feeling, I need only refer to the thousands 
who flock to the Serpentine the single hour in the morning and evening when 
they are allowed to bathe by the regulations of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests—two hours most inconvenient to many, and I fear not the most 
healthy for the bathers ; and also to the number of boys and men, who, inde- 
fiance of the police-regulations, bathe at all hours in the rivers and canals. 

Facilities tor the purpose of cold-bathing may be easily given, by having a 
number of floating baths, similar to the one which has been so long stationed 
on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge, stationed in different parts of the 
Thames, the Serpentine, River Lee, and other similar situations. I cannot see 
why such baths should not be a proper appendage to the various floating piers, 
especially such as those attached to the Southwark, Vauxhall, and Hammer- 
smith Bridges. Such baths are common in the Seine at Paris; and are to be 
seen in abundance, and of a very economical construction, being merely covered 
with canvass, (instead of wooden buildings of some architectural pretensions, ) 
in different parts of the banks of the Rhine, Danube, and other rivers; each 
school on the banks, as at Darmstadt, &c. having one for the use of the pupils, 
to which a professor of swimming is usually attached. 

I am pertectly satisfied that it these baths were opened at a price sufficiently 
low (say 3d. or 1d. each person, and the same for a towel, to be found by the 
bath-keeper) to allow a large number of persons to use them, they would be 
self-supporting, and repay the outlay expended in their formation by the rent 
which the keepers could pay for them. I propose this low charge, because I 
think it is the duty of the Committee to afford the facilities to the persons 
most in need of it: if they are found profitable there is no doubt but that others 
will be established, by private enterprise, for the richer classes, requiring more 
luxuries. 

This bath will mect a feeling not to be slighted, which is very prevalent even 
among the lower classes, of disliking to bathe in standing water which they think 
has been used by others for the same purpose. I should scarcely have be- 
lieved the great extent of this feeling, if 1 had not found it so commonly given 
by working-men, servants, and others, as the reason why they go to the Ser- 
pentine rather than to the baths situated in different parts of the town; whose 
keepers are evidently aware of the objection, as it is to be observed they 
all state that their baths discharge so many gallons per hour. 

Yours very truly, J. E. Gray. 








A very curious document relating to the captivity of the children of 
Francis the First in Spain has been recently discovered in the archives 
at the Hague, and published in the Journal de l'Institut Historique. It 
is a report made by Bodin, the King’s huissier, sent by him into Spain 
to ascertain the manner in which Charles the Fifth treated his captives, 
Bodin reports, that when he arrived, the Dauphin of France had very 
nearly forgottea his maternal language; and that the two sons of the 
King had in their chamber only stone seats, and a straw mattress to 
sleep on. The window of their prison was so small that it scarcely ad- 
mitted either light or air ; and, to show the barbarism of that age, when 
Bodin, finding that the Diuphin was much grown, wished to take his 
measure for a new suit of clothes, the governor would not allow it, 
under the apprehension that it might affect the safety of his charge; 
because there were in France people who, by magic or necromancys 
might procure the escape of the princes from their prison. 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF DR. BELL. 
Tue most important point about the life of Dr. Retr, the dis- 
coverer of the system of popular teaching, was the importance he 
himself attached to it. He made his works a conspicuous topic 
in several last wills and testaments; he bespoke an editor (the 
Scotch Bishop Russei1) and a biographer (Souruey) whilst living ; 
he reiterated his directions in a codicil to his final last will; by an- 
other codicil he directed trustees to appoint a “confidential com- 


mittee” to examine his papers; he appointed Mr. Davies, his | 


amanuensis, an “assistant agent of the will”; and he left behind 
him a mass of papers such as “I suppose,” says the Reverend Mr. 
Soutney, “was hardly ever brought together for such a purpose.” 
Sourney, with his multifarious literary labours, could not under- 
take the perusal of such a medley of trivial and eften illegible 
manuscripts ; so they underwent a couple of siftings. The Reve- 
rend W. S. Puiniprs, chaplain to the Bishop of GLoucestsER, one 
of “the trustees,” and acting man of the “confidential commit- 
tee,” looked over the great body of Dr. Brrt’s papers, “ marking 
such as he thought would be most necessary for the biography.” 


—— 
application and his various studies. During this period, he 
eked out his limited means by a small bursary, which he obtained 
as next of kin to the founder, and by private teaching. ‘ He hag 
often said that he never refused to teach any thing ; for he could 
always by nightly study prepare himself for giving the next day’s 
lesson; and thus what he had to teach he acquired as he went 
along.” 

In his twenty-first year, ANpRew Bexx began to look upon the 
world as if it were, in Ancient Pistol’s phrase, his oyster ; but, 
seeing little chance of opening it in Scotland, he determined to try 
the Colonies ; and embarked for America, in 1774, provided with 
the highest testimonials from the University. In Virginia and the 
other States he remained till the early part of 1781. Of the first 
| four or five years of his sojourn in America little is known; but it 
| is inferred that he was occupied in teaching. In 1779 he was en. 
| gaged as tutor, at a salary of 200/. a year, in the family of Mr, 
| Carter Braxton, a Virginian merchant, whose two sons he took 
| charge of when he returned to England. It would seem, however, 
| that during his American life he turned his hand to any thing, in 
the American fashion; and acted as clerk, agent, collector of debts, 
| or what not. Ie would also appear to have discounted bills, and 
| dealt or at least dabbled in tobacco. The result was, that in seven 
| years he had accumulated between 8002. and 9001., if he could have 
| realized it: but “repudiation” was even then practised, though 

without a name, and not much of these American debts was eyer 
paid. 

‘The vessel in which he returned from America was wrecked on the 

coast of Nova Scotia; and the crew and passengers underwent many 

| hardships from cold and wet. Being rescued by a boat, they reached 

IJalifax, and thence took passage for London; where Anprew 











It was then proposed that Mr. Davres should carry the papers to | Benn and the two young Braxroysarrived in June 1781. It was not 





Soutuey, arrange them for his inspection, and prepare 
the whole is so singular, in several points of view, that it had better 
be told in the language of the original. 

“As soon as the papers had arrived at Keswick, and been arranged by Mr. 
Davies, my father commenced his labours; but being only able to devote a 
small portion of each day to this purpose, he proceeded but slowly. 

“ The materials being too cumbrous to be conveniently removed to Greta 
Hall, he regularly went down to Mr. Davies’s lodgings, remaining from seven 
until nine o'clock in the summer mornings, and from daylight until that time 
in winter. 

“ His first step was to read through the great body of the letters, and mark 
such as he wished Mr. Davies to copy. ‘This alone occupied him twelve 
months; and so many papers were afterwards sent him, that twelve months 
more were similarly employed. 

“Meantime, Mr. Davies, with unwearied patience and industry, was col- 
lecting all the matter that could possibly be available into a series of connected 
narratives, from which my father now commenced composing the Life.” ('Phese 
narratives by Mr. Davies would occupy, if printed, from twelve to fourteen 
large octavo volumes. | 

Something extraordinary might fairly be expected from such 
preliminaries, and something very extraordinary has really resulted. 
The three massy octavoes before us consist of nearly two thousand 
pages, and form one of the most singular examples of bad book- 
making it has ever been our fortune to encounter. The first two 
hundred and forty pages by Souruey, ‘narrating the most interest- 
ing portion of Bexx’s life, with a selection from his correspondence 
filling the remainder of the volume, exhibit, indeed, the trained 
taste and skilful composition of the late Laureate; though the epi- 
sodes and the introduction of unnecessary details show the literary 
manufacturer, whose principles of doing business did not permit 
him to lose any material that could be used up. Upon the 
fourteen hundred and odd pages of gallimaufry compiled by the 
Reverend Mr. Sovruey a severer judgment might be passed. A 
more badly-planned, badly-executed production, under the name 
of a biography, we have rarely seen. Of Betx’s latter life there 
was not much of an interesting character to be told; and the most 
characteristic affair, we suspect—the philanthropist’s quarrels with 
his wife, and final separation—the Reverend Mr. Souruey will not 

tell at all. ‘The weary space is filled by stories of the rise and pro- 
gress of various charity-schools on the Madras principle, tedious ac- 
counts of proceedings of committees with Bett or his friends, ex- 
tracts from reports of these bodies, notice of persons who came in 
Bext’s way, and episodical digressions on any thing that turns up. 
The subjects and materials are often so small and devoid of charac- 
ter, that no art could have rendered them attractive as they stand 
here; but what art might have done by a better arrangement and 
selection the Reverend Mr. Souruery has failed to do. 

Had the life of Bex. been narrated according to its own capabi- 
lities, a moderate volume would have amply sufficed; for except 
in the discovery or rather the extension of the Eastern system of 
teaching, there was little which distinguished him from any hard- 
minded, hard-working, not over-scrupulous person, of good abili- 
ties, who looked upon life as a field for making money, and a pro- 
fession (which in Bex’s case was the church) as a means of pro- 
curing a position in society. He was born at St. Andrew’s, in 
1753. lis father was what Souruey calls a barber; a business | 
more important and more profitable in the days of powdcr, | 
wigs, and ladies’ artificial hairdressing, than now. Le was said 
to have been of a good family, but ruined by misplaced con- 
fidence in youth; though this was probably a statement of the 
Doctor's vanity. However, he was a man of ability, possessed 
a good business, and an income sufficient for his station, and 
rose to the civic honour of Bailie of St. Andrew's. After a school 
education, distinguished by the severe discipline of the day, 
Bailie Bext’s second son, ANDREW, was sent to college in his native 
town, in 1769 ; where he remained, it would seem, till his twenty- 


| 





| 








first year, attaining some prizes, and distinguishing himself by his 


But | intended that Bert should act as their tutor; but he had a discre- 


tionary power as to their college, and if he could make it convenient 
to superiutend their studies he was to have forty pounds a year. Find- 
ing great difficulty in getting them from London and its gayeties, 
the friends of the family in England stopped the supplies, and only 
advanced money to the youthful Virginians on condition that they 
should join Bern at St. Andrew's and put themselves under his 
control. hither accordingly they had to go; Bett acting as their 
tutor to an extent never contemplated when the 40/. was fixed 
upon, and increasing his income, as in his teens, by teaching, till 
1784, when the Braxrons returned home. According to the Bett 
version, this family seems to have treated him with some ingrati- 
tude ; but there is probably another side to the story. 

At this time Beru appears again to have looked about him. He 
was now thirty, but not much forwarder in life (saving his Ameri- 
can bad debts) than when he went to Virginia ten years before; 
for he had neither profession nor provision. What the religious per- 
suasion of his family was does not appear—we suspect the Presby- 
terian; but he now turned his eye on the Church of England, 
much as he would have turned it on law or physic. His friend Dr. 
Berkerey, a son of the celebrated Bishop BERKELEY, strenuously 
recommended his taking orders; assuring him of eventual success, 
Mr. Dempster, Member for the St. Andrew’s district of Burghs, 
whose seat had been secured on a critical occasion by the casting- 
vote of Bailie Bex, as strenuously opposed it, unless he had inte- 
rest in England. Dr. Berxevey, however, carried the day ; and by 
his influence and management, ANDREW Bexu was ordained, in 
September 1784, by Barrinaton then Bishop of Salisbury. 

‘The next two years of the biography are occupied with stories of 
preferments the Reverend Anprew Bett had a prospect of, but did 
not obtain. His only realized office was minister to the Epis 
copal Chapel at Leith, with a salary of 527. 10s. a year, subse- 
quently raised to 702. Sick at last with hope deferred, he de- 
termined, on Mr. Dempster’s advice, to start for India as an ad- 
venturer. hither he accordingly went in the early part of 1787, 
with some letters of introduction, and the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Physic, which Mr. Dempster procured from St. An- 
drew’s; he had applied for that of Doctor of Laws, but ¢¢ was ree 
served for ‘ men of rank, who had been serviceable to their country 
or the University.” 

In the East, Fortune began to smile upon the Doctor. He had 
very pleasing manners, when it answered his purpose to please; 0 
those times, a man of learning and science and a divine of high moral 
character was somewhat of a rarity in India; whilst “good things” 
were better and more numerous than in later days. Dr. Beis made 
such an impression at Madras, that the English residents wished 
him to remain there, instead of going on to Calcutta as he had 
originally designed. ‘The local Government retained him, osten- 
sibly to organize and superintend the Madras Military Orphan 
School, then projected ; individuals patronized some lectures he 
gave ; but clerical office was the real object of his friends, and 
doubtless of himself. He was soon nominated to a chaplaincy ; 
subordinate chaplaincies fell thick and fast; and his appointments 
in a few years are thus enumerated by his biographer— 

“It must be confessed, that at this time Dr. Bell partook largely of the 
blessings of pluralism. He held—1at, the as yet uncontirmed Chaplainship of 
the Fourth European Regiment; 2d, the Deputy-Chaplainship of the Nine- 
teenth Regiment of Cavalry in the King’s service; 3d, that of his Majesty $ 
Thirty-sixth ; 4th, of the Fifty-second ; 5th, of the Seventy-fourth ; 6tb, the 
Junior Chaplainship at Fort St. George; 7th, the Superintendency of the 
Undertaker’s office; and 8th, the Chaplainship of the Army. Kebama, who 
was in eight places at once, was a type of Dr. Bell at this time. Some of these 
oftices may have been sinecures; but there is good proof among his papers that 
none of them were sinesalaries.” 2 

With such offices, and such a neglect of his proper duty in the 
care of souls as the holding of them implies, it was no great stretch 
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of liberality that he declined to receive any remuneration for his 
superintendence of the Madras Military Orphan School. Yet, 
had it been otherwise, the disinterestedness of the act was neu- 
tralized on his return home, by his making this gratuitous discharge 
of the office a claim for a pension from the Company. His friend 
DemrstER seems to have been shocked at his insatiable greed ; 
put the Company granted him a pension of 200/. a year. 


His connexion with the Madras School produced the chief result | 


for which Dr. Bett is entitled to future celebrity, by leading to the 
discovery of the plan of Mutual Instruction, which goes under the 





titles of the Madras System, or the system of Beri and Lancaster. | 


The total want in India of any person qualified to act as school- 
master, who would submit to exercise the office in a charity-school 
and for its scanty remuneration, involved Bect and the Committee 
in great difficulties, from the obstinacy and neglect of the masters, 
even more than from their incapacity. 

« Things were in this state, when, happening on one of his morning rides to 


pass by a Malabar school, he observed the children seated on the ground, and | 


writing with their fingers in sand, which bad for that purpose been strewn be- 
fore them. He hastened home, repeating to himself as he went, “Evpyka, ¢] 
have discovered it’; and gave immediate orders to the usher of the lowest 
classes to teach the alphabet in the same manner, with this difference only 
from the Malabar mode, that the sand was strewn upon a board. ‘These orders 
were cither disregarded, or carelessly executed, as if they were thought not 
worth regarding; and after frequent admonitions, and repeated trials made 
without either expectation or wish of succeeding, the usher at last declared it 
was impossible to teach the boys in that way. If he had acted on this occasion 
in good-will, and with merely common ability, Dr. Bell might never bave cried 
‘Evpyka a second time. But he was not a man to be turned from his pur- 

ose by the obstinacy of others, nor to be baffled in it by their incapacity: 
baffled, however, he was now sensible that he must be if he depended for the 
execution of his plans on the will and ability of those over whose minds he 
had nocommand. He bethought himself of employing a boy, on whose obe- 
dience, disposition, and cleverness, he could rely, and giving him charge of the 
alpbabet-class. The lad’s name was Jolin Frisken; he was the son of a pri- 
vate soldier, had learned his letters in the Asylum, and was then about eight 
years old. Dr, Bell laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his in- 
structions; saying, he should look to him for the success of the simple and 
easy method which was to be pursued, and hold him responsible for it. 


out any difliculty. ‘The alphabet was now as much better taught as till then 
it had been worse than any other part of the boys’ studies; and Frisken, in 
consequence, was appointed permanent teacher of that class. 

“Though Dr. Bell did not immediately perceive the whole importance of 
this successful experiment, he proceeded in the course into which he had been 
as it were compelled. What Frisken bad accomplished with the aljhabet- 
class might, in like manner, be done with those next in order, by boys selected, 
as he had been, for their aptitude to learn and to teach. Accordingly, be ap- 
pointed boys as assistant teachers to some of the lower classes ; giving, how- 
ever, to Frisken the charge of superintending both the assistants and their 
classes, because ef his experience and the readiness with which be apprehended 
and executed whatever was required from him. ‘This talent, indeed, the lad 
possessed in such perfection, that Dr. Bell did not hesitate to throw upon him 
the entire responsibility of this part of the school. 
was now manifested in these classes as had taken place in teaching the alpha- 
bet. This he attributed to the diligence and fidelity with which his little 
friends, as he used to call them, performed his orders. To them asmile of 
approbation was no mean reward, and a look of displeasure sufficient punish- 
ment. i 
bring the school into such a state as be had always proposed to himself, than 
to carry through the whole of the plan upen which he was now proceeding. 
And this accordingly was done : the experiment which, from necessity, had 
been tried at first with one class, was systematically extended to all the others 


consequence of this preferment, he had to resign Swanage, which 
he did not expect; and he so managed the Hospital as to induce 
complaints, causing uneasiness to his patron and scandal to the 
office. The lay Chancellor of the diocese, whom the Bishop con- 
sulted, conceived the philanthropic Doctor had put the money re- 
ceived for dilapidations into his own pocket, instead of applying it 
to the purpose of repairs, and that he had cut timber and kept the 
purchase-money, contrary to the statute. After an infinity of 
fencing on the part of Bex, in which he continually put forth hie 
own merits as the discoverer of the Madras system as a defence to 
his misdoings, the Bishop felt himself compelled as Visiter to issue 
an ordinance regulating the whole management. What his friends 
thought of his excuses, may be inferred from a legal opinion of his 
stanch disciple Marrior. 

“*I take it,’ he writes, ‘to be clearly a part of the act, that timber-money 
from ecclesiastical estates should be expended in repairs, and that for no other 
purpose can it be cut. Your statement will, I trust, be very soon made to the 
Bishop, by which he will see that the repairs already made and still necessary, 
and actually projected before the timber was cut, require the whole sum. This 
will be an answer to the ordinance by matter of fact; and I cannot but regret 
that it was not made in such time as to have prevented the ordinance trom 
being issued.’ ” 

This affair was spread over several years, and terminated in 1819. 
In the same year, Dr. Bett was appointed a Prebendary of West- 
minster, with an income varying from 700/. to 1,200/. a year. 
In 1826, growing infirmities induced him to take leave of the Na- 


| tional Society. In 1830, his health began to fail; and in the follow- 


ing year he transferred 120,000/. Three per Cents to certain per- 
sons in trust to apply the greater part of the amount to advancing 
the “ Madras System,” besides a subsequent conveyance of an estate 
of 400/. for the same purpose. Of this strange donation 60,000/. was 
given to St. Andrew’s, his native place: but the gift only involved 
him in trouble. Dr. Gittespie having written an article in a 
newspaper in praise of the ‘* Madras System,’ Dr. Bett was so 


| pleased with it (such was his weakness!) that he determined to 


What | 
the usher bad pronounced to be impossible, this lad succeeded in effecting with- | d ees ‘ 20U ) 
perhaps from feelings of personal dislike to Git.espie, refused to 


The same improvement | 


Even in this stage he felt confident that nothing more was wanting to | 


in progression; and, what is most important with scholastic improvement, | 


moral improvement, not less in consequence of the system, is said to have kept 
” * * * * * 
pace. : 
“ As to any purposes of instruction, the master and others were now virtually 
superscded. They attended the school so as to maintain the observance of the 


tules ; though even this was scarcely necessary under Dr. Bell's vigilant super- | 


intendence, who now made the scheol the great pleasure as well as the great 
business of his life. Their duty was, not to teach, but to look after the various 
departments of the institution, to see that the daily tasks were performed, to 
take care of the boys in and out of school, and to mark any irregularity or 
neglect either in them or the teachers. The master’s principal business re- 
garded now the economy of the institution: he bad charge both of the daily 
disbursements and monthly expenditure under the treasurer. ; 

“The precise date of that experiment which led to the general introduction 
of boy-teachers cannot be ascertained: but that these teachers had been in- 
troduced in 1791, or early in the ensuing year, is certain.” 

Dr. Betz remained in India about five years after his discovery ; 
and embarked for Europe in 1796, in consequence of his health 
beginning to sink under the climate. At this period Sourusy’s 


create an office of 100/. a year for Dr. Gittespie under the trust. 
This the trustees ungraciously, (though it seemed legally,) and 


confirm; and the dying founder was harassed by a dispute which, 
remonstrances failing, he threatened to carry into Chancery: but 
death, on the 27th January 1832, cut short his purposes with his 
life ; and the opinions of the Chancery lawyers being adverse, Dr. 
GittesPi£ lost his situation of “ Special Visiter, Inspector, and 
Madras Historian,” with the hundred a year attached. 

Such, with his connexion with the National Society and its 
Schools, were the leading events of Dr. Bexx’s life from 1797 to 
his death; which the Reverend Mr. Sourney has expanded into 
upwards of a thousand pages, by thé mistaken proceedings we 
mentioned at the outset. In addition to the minute and fragmentary 
accounts of schools and the proceedings of societies, the biographer 
has also dwelt upon much subordinate or irrelative matter. Dr. 
Bett took an interest in a friendly society at Swanage, and the in- 
troduction of straw plat; so there is the story of the friendly 
society and the history of the straw. There was some difference 
between the Crown and the Bishop of Durham touching the patron- 
age of the Mastership of the Hospital; and the history of the dis- 
pute is given. There is a long story of the dilapidations ; not 
of the money the Doctor put in his pocket, which is got at after- 
wards incidentally, but of the sum he extracted from his predecessor. 
There is a notice of Betx’s successor at Swanage, and of that 
successor’s curate. And so he goes mistakenly on, to the end of 
the third volume. The only section of much interest is that re- 
lating to the disposition of the 120,000. It is, indeed, cumbrous, 
with much that is formal and needless: but the letters of Bett are 


| full of character; those of the trustees very “canny”; and there 


biography ceases, and we suspect the interest of the life too. ‘The | 


struggles and varied fortunes of the adventurer were over : we have 


“nothing but the routine life of the man of fortune and well-to-do 


divine,—looked up to, after some years, by old “ladies, and gentle- 
men who judge like ladies,” as the apostle of a new reformation. 


The most striking points are his weak and disagreeable ones ; for | 
SF § 


the true biographical facts of his career are scant enough. On his 
return, he invested a part of his fortune in the purchase of an estate 
in Scotland ; making a bargain that surprised all his friends even 
of the vicinity. In 1800 he married ; but the Doctor and Mrs. 
Betz separated in 1806, on account of “ unhappy differences,’"— 
Which we should interpret as being caused by the irritable temper, 
msatiable exactions, and overbearing ways of the Doctor himself. 
Soon after his marriage, Mr. Catcrarr presented him with the 
living of Swanage in Dorset; where he introduced his Madras sys- 
tem into the parish, and he appears in various respects to have ful- 
filled his duty as a parish-minister, though rather in a secular than a 
clerical style. When religious heats induced zealots to set up Bex. 
10 Opposition to Lancastsr, and the Doctor was called upon to as- 
sist in forming schools upon true Church principles, residence at 

Wanag« was inconvenient ; and in 1809 he procured trom the Bishop 
of Durnam the Mastership of Sherburn Hospital,—a sort of alms- 
house, which, after supporting a given number of almsmen, with a 
chaplain, put about 1,200/, a year into the Master's pocket. In 


is a graphic account of the Doctor as he appeared in his decline, 
by Captain M‘Konocuse, who attended him on the part of the 
Royal Naval School, to which he gave 10,0000. 

IIad Soutuey lived and been able to complete the work, it would 
very likely have been longer than was necessary; but there is no 
doubt that he would have seen the propriety of keeping the history 
of the Bex system separate from the story of Bext’s life. It may 
be questioned whether he would have entered at much length into 
an account of particular schools that were merely extensions of the 
original plan, if we may judge from a letter he wrote in reply to the 
Doctor, who had got up a long scheme for the publication of his 
works, with a long list of great names as trustees, “ three to form 
a quorum.” 

* Meantime, the Doctor had written to my father, saying that the prospectus 
would soon reach him, and making some allusion in regard to the trust, which 
he did not clearly understand. ‘1 do not know,’ he writes in reply, ‘to what 


| measures you allude as “planned on great and respectable patronage,” 


nor what trusteeship you wish me to accept. But I can plainly see that you 
are still haunted by tbat spirit of which long ago I often and vainly en- 
deavoured to exorcise you. My opinion is still what it has always been 
since 1 have known you and understood the subject—that having made 
your discovery, brought it into practice, and authenticated it, as you 


| have done, for your own, there you should let it rest; and that the proper 


mode of bringing it forward, so as hereafter to fix and secure attention, 
would be in memoirs of your own life—if prepared by yourself, and left for 
posthumous publication, this would be best, but well if drawn up by any 
person whom you might think proper to provide with materials. On this sub- 
ject I will ¢a/é with you, if you should be at Cheltenham towards the latter 
end of June. Anything that I can do for you in this way, I would do willingly 
and earnestly—with the satisfaction of thinking that it would be effectual for 
its purpose, and with an interest in the subject the sincerity of which you will 
not doubt. But in such things codperation can serve only to multiply labour 
and occasion a waste of time.’ ” 

Strictly speaking, however, the merit of Bexx was in the “ dis- 
covery” of the art of teaching the mechanical elements,—for be» 
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yond this we do not think his or any similar system can go: he is 
scarcely entitled to the credit of bringing it into “ practice,” which 
belongs to Lancaster. When Ber returned from India, he 
brought with him a report of the Madras School, which embraced 
a descriptive account of the system. This he published soon after- 
wards, and the plan was adopted in a few schools; but there it 
rested, Bett considering it in advance of the age: and so it might 
have been had not Josern Lancaster taken it up. It was Lan- 
CASTER’s indefatigable industry, confident but plausible manners, 
and perhaps, as Bexx phrased it, ‘ consummate front,” that sti- 
mulated the public attention, procured the public subscriptions, 
obtained the patronage of Royalty, and established the celebrated 
Borough Road School, whilst Bex was quiet at Swanage. It may 
be doubted whether any opposition would have been offered to 
Lancaster, and whether Bert himself would not have been satis- 
fied with the acknowledgment which Lancaster made both pub- 
licly and privately of the advantages derived from his book, had 
it not been for Lancaster’s disregard of sectarian differences. 
The cry of the “ Church in danger ” was not, however, raised by 
Bett, (who probably cared little about the Church, till he found it 
would enlist under his banner,) but by Mrs. Trimmer. About 
that time (1805) she conducted a periodical called The Guardian 


of Education, in which she reviewed a new and extended edition of 


Bett’s “ Madras Report,” making her notice a vehicle for depreciat- 
ing Lancaster's plan as deficient in originality ; which she followed 
up by pointing out its tendency to injure the Establishment. When 
the public mind had been sufficiently stimulated to get up a Church 
cry, and Churchmen were rife for opposition-schools, and indivi- 
duals began to found them, Bett was ready enough to “ swell the 
triumph and partake the gale.” His services were at anybody’s 
command to organize or improve schools “ upon the Madras sys- 
tem.” On the establishment of the National Society, in opposition 
to the Borough Road, he laboured heart and soul in the cause; and 
for years, in fact for the remainder of his life, devoted himself to 
the business with a zeal which left him little leisure for anything 
else, till the excitement of travelling, the worship of committees, 
and the dignity of superintendence, seem to have grown into a dis- 
ease, and left him no zest for the common enjoyments or common 
duties of life. Here he is painted by a protégé of his own, the 
Reverend Mr. Bamrorp. 

“ ¢ Acting as general inspector of all the schools united with the Society, and 
anxious for the diffusion of his system, he apparently sacrificed every comfort, 
by continuing to undergo, in traversing from school to school, great bodily 
exertions and great mental excitements. The gratification which he derived 
from the display of a particular kind of knowledge, from the reception of praise 
and respect, the tribute due to his discovery and public reputation, encouraged 
and fed his restless vanity to such a degree, that his feelings, unless relieved by 
indulgence, would have made him intensely miserable. He had become so 
accustomed to bustle and change, and to new faces with new admiration, that 
he could never be happy for any length of time in one place. His fame, too, 
was spread, and a monument of renown erected, by the establishment of every 
schoo]. The fervour of travelling, and the excitement of fresh company, were 
necessary to carry off that exuberance of passion which, if not thus spent, 
would, 1 think, even if he were alone and in solitude, have accumulated and 
overflown in vehement and fiery fits. Food, too, was continually required to 
nourish those notions of his self-importance, which stationary friends, by too 
great intimacy, might neglect or refuse to gratify. It is true that, disregarding 
all personal care, and toil, and expense, wherever his services could be useful, 
however distant the place or unknown the applicants, no self-considerations 
restrained his zeal, or came into competition with his eager desire to bring his 
system into public notice and favour, and to keep up its character and repu- 
tation with others. In process of time, however, this craving for admiration 
from diversity of persons increased into a strong and overpowering feeling. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that he wrought himself into a belief that, as he 
was signally appointed by Providence to be the means of bringing to light such 
an instrument for the education of the body of the people and the consum- 
mation of the blessed Reformation, so it was his duty personally to give bis 
assistance wherever it was desired, or likely to advance his great object. Still, 
perhaps, it had been better for himself and the cause in which he was engaged, 
either to have confined his instructions to fewer places, or to have communi- 
cated them with more grace. Previously to his arrival in any town, he was, 
from his public character and his disinterested employment, regarded as highly 
as his own pretensions could desire ; but a first or second visit most commonly 
lessened the respect or checked the ardour of those who had given their time 
and money towards the establishment of the schools, and who found themselves 
and their labours frequently depreciated, censured, and offended. Many anxious 
friends of schools, who had welcomed his coming in the hopes of being assisted 
and encouraged by the sanction of the discoverer of the system they were pa- 
tronizing, became disgusted and disheartened; and have now either given up 
their interest in schools altogether, or only attend in spite of the reflection 
that he, who should best know and judge impartially, could find nothing to 
commend in their exertions. Ido not mean to say that he found fault where 
there was no reason ; but his manner of examining schools, and addressing 
visiters and masters, was in general so opposite to the courteous and com- 

lacent behaviour by which great men become beloved, that many unkind feel- 
ings have been excited against him, which he might very easily not only have 
prevented, but in their place have established unalloyed admiration. Instead of 
delivering his instructions and making his remarks in a gentlemanly and con- 
ciliatory mode, so as to gain upon adult masters by his suavity, his personal 
behaviour was such that be was almost universally dreaded and disliked. His 
treatment of them in their schools, in the presence of their pupils, was fre- 
a calculated to create any other sentiments than respect and attention. 

is conduct not only at the time alienated them from him, but it created a 
dislike which embittered and rendered heartless all their subsequent endeavours. 
It might be commonly true that there was ground for his ubservations ; but his 
style of talking to them, and his remarks, with a kind of boundless rage and 
bluster, were in their estimation not only unkind and unnecessary, but 
vexatious and oppressive.’ ” 


_Amid all his labours, one thing he never neglected, and that was 
his own interest. ‘The immense fortune he accumulated is one of 


the most remarkable features of his life, and almost induces one to 
infer that he united the uncongenial characters of money-changer 
and priest of the temple. When he left England for India, in 1787, 
all he possessed beyond his outfit was 128/. 10s. Od.; when he re- 
turned, in 1796, he had accumulated 25,900/. Yet bis regular in- 











. . ie oe 
come is only estimated at 1,600/. a year; which would not haye 
produced such a sum had he saved it all: yet he does not appear 
to have been marked at Madras for extreme economy, but to haye 
kept up, externally at least, the appearance befitting his station 
The living of Swanage was “ upwards” of 600/. a year; which he 
held from 1801 to 1809, when he became Master of Sherbury 
Hospital. ‘The average income of this office, as he returned it to 
the Income-tax Commissioners, was 1,164/. To this, in 1809, was 
added the stall at Westminster, yielding from 7007. to 1,200/. a year 
more. Considering the gradual advance in the price of the Funds 
common investment and reinvestment of this income might have pro. 
duced a larger fortune than Bexs seems to have died possessed of: 
but he must have lived at considerable expense, at all events during 
his residence at Swanage, and as Prebendary of Westminster; for 
we hear of a carriage, and servants to match. During his visita. 
tions he lived a good deal upon his disciples ; but his travelling wag 
expensive, and he would give liberally to any scheme which could 
contribute to promote the praise and glory of ANpRew Ber. Yet 
with all these drawbacks, we conceive he must have possessed some 
150,0002., probably more: but we have found no definite account 
of his property in the volumes. 

As an individual, Dr. Bett was doubtless pleasant enough to 
wealthy and believing disciples, who fed him with incense, and with 
something more substantial when he visited their houses; but to 
those who were in close and continual contact with him he appears 
in the reverse of an amiable light. A hard seltishness was the 
basis of his moral character, rendered harder by the privations 
and struggles of his early life, and by the “grand ” object which 
in his age he deemed himself destined to achieve. ‘This last feel. 
ing seems to have given him some of the indifference of kings or 
conquerors. He paid not the slightest attention to the comfort or 
health of his dependents when his objects were to be forwarded; 
he had as little scruple about assailing his opponents; and his 
vanity, bottomed on selfishness, was so gross that he seemed 
inclined to make the merit of his “ Madras System” a sufficient 
defence for anything he might say or do, and to see but little merit 
in any other thing, or any other persons unless they were believers 
in AnpRew Bei. Yet he appears to have had a good deal of re- 
fined cunning or management in effecting his objects, and cons 
ciliating or duping instruments. We again quote from his pro- 
tégé this account of BeLx’s management of BAMrorp. 

“When Dr. Bell came up %9 town,’ Bamford writes, ‘he took particular 
notice of me, and immediately withdrew me from the Central School ; and oc- 
cupied me for some months in copying his MSS., and giving my observations 
and opinion of his productions. I used to be with him about six or seven in 
the morning, and with little interruption continued till night. Sometimes, 
when he was at home, I staid till eleven o’clock; but when he dined out, 
which happened frequently, I returned to my lodgings, and my own pursuits in 
reading, &c. 

“« At that time he was busily engaged in preparing his Elements of Tuition, 
Part IL, and Ludus Literarius. He sat up late, and rose very early. About 
noon he visited schools, which he continued till near three or four; when he 
slept till five or six, and then, when invited, went out todine. . a 

“ «In his treatment of me he exercised that mixture of severity and apparent 
good-will, which, however at times unpleasant to my feelings, had so much in- 
fluence over me that I adhered to him most exclusively; and, as he impressed 
upon me, looked upon all others who spoke kindly to me, or wished me to seek 
some relaxation, as insidious enemies. He professed to have no other object in 
view but my good; and by opening mysteriously to me the power of future 
patronage, with the necessity of implicit reliance, 1 was encouraged to expect 
areward proportionate to any exertions I should make, however laborious or 
supererogatory. To him, therefore, 1 devoted myself. He found me docile, 
tractable, affectionate, and without guile or suspicion. He wished to train me 
up in that exclusive attachment to him and his pursuits which rendered mes 
useful and necessary instrument for his present purposes, and which would pre- 
pare me for any future operations. He therefore exacted of me the prostra- 
tion of the intellect, the affections, and the actions. All were to be at his dis- 
posal. Private views, and opinions, and friends, were to be discarded ; and 
with a pure admiration and dependence, I yielded myself solely and wholly to 
his will, Severe and hard to endure was his course of discipline. He soon 
found that, with the more gentle qualities of my nature, there were also united 
a warmth and impetuosity of temper with a pride of spirit which could be with 
pleasure led by gentleness, but which was fretted and wounded by harshness. 
But what could the vain ebullitions of youth avail against the cool and prac- 
tised aims of age? By raising expectations without directly promising—by 
manifesting a parental care for my welfare, by professing sincere regard, by 
holding up inducements and future advancement, by candidly and honestly 
telling me my faults, by an air of the strictest justice, by enforcing unequivocal 
veracity, and every moral virtue, with a rigid industry—he bent and warped 
my mind to such a degree, that all my power, and thoughts, and sentiments, 
were employed exclusively to please him and fulfill his directions. 1 viewe 
nothing in the world but through the speculum he presented. Of himself he 
gave me a picture which I loved. He represented himself as delighted with 
truth—a lover of candour—the patron of merit; and he signalized me out a8 
his little Lake boy, his protégé, nay, as his son, whom he regarded and trained 
up as his own. ‘This, notwithstanding the many bitter moments of discipine 
which were used to try me, could not but gain upon such a heart as mine, pat~ 
ticularly so inexperienced a one. I remember I viewed with, I had almost said 
hostility, every one who spoke lightly of the Doctor, and would not suffer a 
word to his disparagement. I used sometimes to visit Dr. Pearson, who had 
one of the most splendid academies in England for young noblemen, &c. He 
offered me a situation in his own establishment, which I declined; but when 
he made some severe remarks on the Doctor and his system, 1 desisted from 
visiting him; and so with others. F 

“The Doctor was always extremely jealous of my forming any acquaintance 
or friendships; and so inquisitive about those whom I did visit, that, for my 
own peace, I found it better to confine myself to him entirely. . + + + 

“ «Things went on bluffly enough. He scolded at crooked writing, at wrong 
paragraphs, at an unintelligible mark, and such like minor imperfections ; and 
triumphantly displayed the mighty advantages with which I was favoured in 
being allowed to copy and transcribe, from little scraps of paper and backs 0 
letters, the chaotic effusions of his ardent mind. “ This was real training, far 
better than being at the University; and nobody knew where it might end, oF 
what you may come to, if you give yourself up to this thing.” He would re- 
mark, after he tried my fidelity--“ Now you know all my concerns: ae 
people require oaths of secrecy; no man engages a common clerk withou 
having security for bis faithfulness; but here 1 allow you to see my pepeTs 
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ad Ga r. Though I do not ask you to swear, yet I ex- 
pecker oo vai cauhder youre as fully bound as ve you were inet to 
Perecy.” With the indefinite’ prospects which he held out for the future I 
was satisfied. He encouraged me by showing me letters wherein applications 
or situations were mentioned in reference to himself or friends. 

The same feelings of self led Bett to bestow 80 much of his 
money oD school-foundations,—mingled, perhaps, with some remote 
misgiving that his system was not so excellent as he hoped ; for if 
founded on nature, its inherent utility would secure its propagation. 
‘An economical resolve to save the legacy-duty might have some 
effect in inducing him to give the money in his lifetime ; but the 
vanity of directing and ordering the establishments was no doubt a 
main reason for the gift, as Captain M’Konocute detected on his 
second interview. This feeling of selfish vanity overcame all sense 
of family propriety, to say nothing of natural affection. Though 
in the receipt of so handsome a professional income, and so amaz- 
ingly rich, 307. was the sum he munificently distributed among 
some needy aunts and cousins whom he professed to regard with 
affection ; and he allowed his only sister, indeed his only near rela- 
tion, first 60/. and then 90/. a year. He also secured her 100/. 
after his death, and gave her the house he lived in at Cheltenham, 
with its furniture, &c. What further he might intend to do, does not 
appear: but they quarrelled not long before his death; Miss Betx 
having characterized his disposal of the 120,000/. as evidence of in- 
sanity, which some tale-bearer carried to him. In a legal or medical 
point of view, Miss Bern was undoubtedly wrong: but his case 
affords a remarkable instance of the long prevalence of one idea 
operating on a gigantic vanity to induce an aberration of mind 
such as JOHNSON endeavoured to exhibit in the astronomer in 
Rasselas. 


MISS BUNBURY’S RIDES IN THE PYRENEES. 

Tus book is more singular for its story, perhaps, than for itself. 
Miss Bunsury, in company with some friends, left London for 
Paris ; and on arriving there, determined to visit some other friends, 
who had thought of going to Pau and invited her to join them there. 
As no lady travels without a protector in France, her acquaintance 
procured her the companionship of a gentleman, elderly and rheu- 
matic, who was going to the South to try and recover the use of 
his limbs; and he, with the gallantry of the old régime, undertook 
to squire Miss Bunpury to her destination. Arriving there by 
way of the Loire to Nantes, the sea to Bourdeaux, and the Landes 
to Pau, and by means of diligence and steamers, the fair traveller 
foundgher inviter, like a shy debtor, “non est inventus”; but from 
some information, she conceived the family was at one of the water- 
ing-places in the Pyrenees. ‘The physician at Pau luckily advised 
M. M——, Miss Bunsury’s companion, to try the waters at Cau- 
teretz, whither she thought her friends had gone; and thither she 
went in pursuit. The lady did not meet her friends, nor the gentle- 
man relief; and or.-they went to St. Sauveur, and Baréges, Here 
her protector remained, swathed in linen, and in a fair way of being 
victimized by the professional persons of the place; whilst Miss 
Bunzury went on to Bagnéres de Bigorre in search of her friends ; 
who seemed to allure from afar, but as she followed fled. At Bigorre, 
whilst desponding on her strange situation in a strange place, she 
suddenly encountered an old Spanish acquaintance, who was going 
to cross the mountains into Spain on some mysterious expedition, 
passing by the Bagnéres de Luchon, her last hope, in his way. As 
unsuccessful as ever at Luchon, Miss Bunnury resolved to accom- 
pany Don José in his trip; which becomes a blank after crossing 
the Pyrenees, for an uncertain time and space; the tour disappear- 
ing at St. Beat, and reappearing in the Val d’Argelez, whence the 
Don determined to carry the lady safe to her friends at Pau. 
Arriving at that town a second time, Miss Bunsury found that her 
rides in the Pyrenees were not likely to have succeeded, for her 
inviters had never left England. 

The presence of an object, like the sight of the game, gives 
a species of interest to Miss Bunnury's tour; and the singu- 
larity of the circumstances under which it was performed often 
excites attention. She has also some pleasant qualities for a tourist : 
she tells an incident or an anecdote of her journey well, and 
sketches a landscape with effect, when the forms are striking and 
distinct. But she has marred her book by overdoing. ‘The now 
stale artifice of historical or antiquarian allusion is introduced at 
almost every place, not in a mere description of existing remains 


‘but in conjuring up stories about the past ; and although this is 


done briefly, and in a manner that bespeaks familiarity with the 
topics, it has become too trite a trick to excite attention. ‘The 
book also is foo feminine. There is too much of mere sentiment 
and reverie, day-dreams and night-dreams—* words, words, words.” 

his is the more to be regretted, because Miss Bunnury is a 
pleasant writer, and can, when dealing with substantials, impart a 
sense of novelty to old things: but we fear the lightness of the 
work will outweigh its solidity, and that Fides in the Pyrenees 
would have succeeded better in one volume instead of two. ‘The 
half, in literature, is very often more valuable than the whole. 

To prevent misconception from the title, it should be observed 
that Miss Bunsury was not always in motion pursuing her phan- 
tom-friends. She remained for some little time at several of the 

JTenean watering-places, and saw the sights of the vicinity under 
the care of the guides. On one of these occasions, she beheld the 
following singular effect of clouds among the Pyrenees. 

Phi a strange scene I beheld that day, such as could only be seen among 

. ghty works of nature, the mountains. ‘Ihe clouds actually filled up 
the hollows and crevices, giving to the scene, though only for an instant, the 
aspect of a sea or lake, and that instant ending : there were the white glaciers 
wsitle, aud the dark mountains, ‘Tantalizing was their constant movement, 








leading us to expect momentarily that they would move away; yet their vary- 
ing forms, as they wreathed and draped the dark bulwarks around us with their 
shadowy shrouds, produced effects which I would not have exchanged, I think, 
for an unclouded view: but this may be only anew edition of the fabie of the 
sour grapes, for no unclouded view was to be mine. 

“ Sometimes the clouds left such a singular opening or vista in their own 
formation, as just sufficed to show the white glaciers lying like a nest beyond 
it; sometimes they stooped down into the valley, and the glorious peaks towered 
up bare and bold, canopied by the bright blue sky; and then that pure, lovel 
sky, and its strong gleams of sunshine, were suddenly enveloped in one thic 
darkness, so that 1 could scarcely see my companion on the path before me; and 
the next instant all again was light. 

‘“« I was disposed to give up the ascent, but Jacques seemed to think the fog 
would disperse. As we wound along, I was going down into a great depth 
which scemed a fathomless mass of fog, through which I perceived something 
white, which I supposed lay near the bottom. While I looked, the cloud was 
in motion; it heaved and rolled like billows of vapour, and spreading upwards 
its gigantic form, rose like a dark brooding spirit, slowly and lingeringly, hang- 
ing down its long crooked limbs, and labouring, as it were, to leave its lazy bed : 
but I only turned away my eyes, and lo! when I looked back again, there were 
the blue waters of the Lac d’Oncet, lying clear, and dark, and beautiful, in that 
bed; and round its margin lay the icy zone, whose whiteness I had dimly seen 
through the cloud—a girdle of snow.” 

SPEAKING ENGLISH. 

Strange it is, that even at this present day, when people of all countries are 
thought to form a universal family, the French and English languages remain 
to some as completely “dead ” as any language can be. ‘The story I am going 
to relate seems to belong to the year 1815 rather than to 1843, 

One day the young employé who had received me in charge on my first ar- 
rival at Bagnéres, came in looking more thoughtful than usual, and broke 
silence by asking me to tell him the meaning of the words “ spee-ak Eng- 
leesh.” When I had translated the difficult sentence, I naturally wanted to 
know how he had picked up the words he called so curiously ; and he told me 
that two ladies bad come to his office, and one, walking a little foremost, came 
up to him and said, “ Spee-ak Engleesh.” ‘The employé bowed in silence ; 
whereupon the other came forward, and putting her face as near his as conve 
nient, called out in a louder tone, “ Spee-ak Engleesh.” 

The employé bowed again. But, after repeating the words in a still louder 
voice, one of them drew out the card of an hotel some hundred miles distant, 
touched her clothes, traced on the counter something like the shape of a port- 
manteau, then pointing to him, and then to the card, and made a motion as if 
writing: by all which symbols he understood, her luggage had been left behind, 
and she wanted him to write for it. 

He was about to explain hieroglyphically his readiness todo so; when, after 
a moment’s discourse with each other, the ladies retired, making signs that they 
would return again. 

Soon after he gave me this account, the good employé came back with a 
ouch lightened countenance, and told me he had found out a mode of relieving 
my “compatriots ” from their trouble. He had got the address of a “ pro- 
fessor,” who would settle the whole matter; and, with no little exultation, he 
= out of his waistcoat-pocket the card he was going to band these poor 

adies— 
“ Monsieur l’Abbé 
Rue No. 
Will spike the English.” 
THE PYRENEAN PONY. 

The creature I mounted was scarcely larger than one of those fine mountain- 
goats, whose size and curved horns emulate those of the deer: it was coal- 
black, with such little legs as seemed incapable of supporting my weight, much 
less that of the great, heavy guide, from whom I took it. Its movements were 
so light, so bounding, that from the moment I left the other clumsy animal, I 
could feel nothing but a sense of exultation as it leaped up the rocky spiral} 
ladder, as if rejoicing’ to show me the scene I was hastening to. I could not 
think 1 inflicted pain for my own gratification ; and I dare say enjoyed myself 
as much as any of those lady-tourists who, like “ petted children,” have been 
carried by their fellow-mortals over such places in chaises @ porteurs. The dear 
little thing! I should like to go to the Port de Venasque again, only for the 
pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with that black pony. 

During an ascent of two hours, it never stopped of its own accord to 
breathe but once; nor was I ever obliged to dismount. Frangois sometimes 
held its tail; but he was too fond of it to make use of it as a pulley to brin 
himself up the ascent, which was at times so steep as to render that tail oan 
the creature's head nearly vertical. bs ¢ * > 

We passed out of Arragon into Catalonia by the Port de Pommereau, 
ascending still from that of the Picade; and truly I never before believed that 
any horse's feet could pursue such a track—track, indeed, there was none, or 
traced only by the course of a mountain-torrent. We either descended stairs 
of rock, or made our way over broken slate and shingle. 

It was curious to see the way in which my little pony acted in the former 
case. When these rocky steps were to be passed, some of them at least three 
quarters of a yard in height, the creature would stand still for a moment, with 
his head bowed, his intelligent eyes turning from side to side, and hia long 
sharp ears brought forward, and quivering, 1 suppose from mental exertion, as 
he recounoitered the spot and decided on his plan of action. 

“ Let him go!” the guide would call out: and then, drawing his fore-feet to- 
gether, and placing them with an air of deliberate resolution on the spot he 
bad selected for a resting-place, he would rest on the stretch for a second or 
two, until, collecting his powers, with one jerk be brought the hind-feet up to 
the fore; and all I had to do was to bear in mind that adhesiveness was the most 
useful quality I could now display. 

Miss Buxsvury’s companion, old Don José, was a Catholic, 
rather stanch, but not bigoted. The lady persuaded him to go 
one Sunday to the Protestant church at the village of Osse, where 
the remains of a Huguenot congregation still existed, with a view 
of impressing him ; which she certainly contrived to do. ' 

“ As we entered the poor-looking village, I delightedly called his attention 
to the fact that most of the houses were closed: but at the same time t 
sight impelled me to quicken my pace, until the extreme beat of the morning 
and the rapid walk were very near changing anxiety into ill-humour. 

“ As we came on, we heard that loud harsh noise which is often to be heard 
at a considerable distance from English chapels at the time of singing ; and 
this sound easily guided us to a tolerably large house, which we concluded was 
the Temple. 1 never shall forget the anxious feelings with which 1 approached 
it ; dreading lest the service should be nearly over, and the opportunity lost 
showing my friend the nature of Protestant worship, and letting him hear 
from the pulpit the pure and simple truths of the gospel, on which that faith 
is founded. . ‘ 

“ We entered a large, lofty room, the floor quite filled by chairs, oceupied by 
men, women, and children; the two former divided from each other. I gota 
seat near to the door, and Senhor José one nearer to the minister at the other 
side. 

“ After the first excitement of my entrée was over, I endeavoured to find out 
in what yart of the service the minister was engaged; at least, whether it was 
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ayer, reading, or preaching. The singing was ended, but what was going on 
Teoald not at first discover ; not that I was unaccustomed to French service, 
or to Presbyterian service, but because the buzz of conversation around me 
rather confused the words of the minister in my ear. 

“ The women, neatly dressed, and mostly in black, sat on their chairs, with 
their feet generally on the rails of that before them, their arms on their knees, 
their persons inclined forward, and their fingers and eyes examining each 
other’s dress, commenting upon it, nearly aloud, talking to their children, or 


warning their neighbour to be more careful lest her robe should touch the floor. | 


“ The men were not, of course, so talkative; but the listless vacuity of their 
rolling eyes showed, that wherever else their thoughts and interests lay, they 
were little concerned with what the minister was saying. Sometimes a little 


commotion would take place in this quarter; and the minister, scarcely pausing, | 
| smaller speculum first ; and, as those of the larger were nearly the same, con. 


| fines himself in the second part to an account of the scaffolding, and building in 


— introduce an impatient and authoritative demand for order and tran- 
uillity. 

. “TI stole one trembling glance at my Catholic companion: he had got his 
band partly shading his face, and looked very grave. 

“As soon as the singing came on, every one started to their feet, took up 
bhymn-books, the only books I believe they had, and commenced roaring as loud 
as they could. When the time for preaching came, the clergyman turned 

uickly round, took up a large-sized bound volume, and walking rapidly into 
the pulpit, opened it, and read out of a printed volume of sermons, an address 
drawn from the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; scarcely a word of which 
was suitable to so careless, irreverend, I fear Godless a set of people.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From October 18th to October 24th. 
Booxs. 

The Despatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. 
With Notes. By Sir Nicnonas Harris Nicoxas, G.C.M.G. The 
First Volume—1777 to 1794. 

The Star of Attéghéi; the Vision of Schwartz; and other Poems. 
Frances Brown, 

A History of England, from the First Invasion by the Romans to the 
Accession of Queen Victoria. By the Reverend GeorGe AYLIFFE 
Poote, M.A., Vicar of Welford. In two volumes. Volume I. 

[ The object of this work is to furnish a history for the upper classes of schools, 





By 


and for readers of a similar character, in which ecclesiastical affairs shall oc- | 


copy @ more prominent position and be treated in a more regardful manner | 
| BELANEY, though some others are quoted. ] 


than has hitherto been the case. The opinions of Mr. Poove are of a pe- 
culiar character, but he rather inclines to the Tractarians: he maintains the 
independence of the original Anglican Church; censures some of the doctrines 
and many of the corrupt practices of the Popish communion, yet evidently 
regards it in the main with admiration, and clings closer to it than to any 
other church, excepting his own interpretation of that to which he himself 
belongs. His history has consequently a leaning, not gross or palpable, but 
still a leaning towards the Romish Churchmen, whose encroachments and 
errors he regards with a more lenient eye than he does those of their lay oppo- 
nents. In other points the compilation is of a fair spirit, and very well exe- 
cuted. ‘The narrative is close, without losing in condensation the charac- 
teristic traits of the originals whence it has been drawn. Mr. Pooe’s JZistory 
of England will form a very good medium between the usual school abridg- 
ments and more elaborate works. } 

The Maid of Honour ; or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; a Tale of 

the Sixteenth Century. 


d@’Honneur; in which the historical events and characters of the reign of 
Charles the Ninth, and the religious disseusions that ended in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, are skilfully intermingled with the fortunes of Antoinette 
de Bourlemont, Maid of Honour to Catherine de Medicis, and Guy de 
Blaigni, a follower of Henry of Bearne. In the high novel—in a true delinea- 
tion of life and character, whether prosaic or poetical—we perhaps excel the 
French ; but there is no doubt they surpass 4s in the mere tale, where histori- 
cal or antiquarian materials are to be artistically employed. } 

The Mosaic- Workers; a Tale. To which is added, The Orco; a Tra- 

dition. Translated from the French of GEorGE Sanp, by E. A. A. 


ings of different artists at Venice during the age of Titian. 


literary merit and artistical skill are concerned, form a remarkable contrast to 


some art-novels, with the same object, published in this country. Zhe Orco is | 
| art makes no progress, 


a supernatural story, short and slight. ‘The translation forms one of Messrs. 
Cxiarke’s cheap little books. } 


Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales, 


The First Story containing the History and 
Adventures of Little Mary, Queen of the great Island of Brakarakaka- 
ka. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L., M.M., T.T., F.A.S., Q.Q., X.Y.Z, 
&e. &c. 

{ This volume for juveniles relates the adventures of a little girl, who, desiring | 

to be rich and great, is made a queen by a fairy; and, after feeling the ties of 

state and the troubles of royalty, learns to be satisfied with her humble condi- 


tion. Some cleverness is shown in the selection of topics, to exhibit the draw- 
backs of regality ; but it is rather satiric than didactic. ‘The fairy machinery, 
too, is unnatural—a modern exaggeration, not a transcript from the real realms 


of faery ; and the means by which the moral is pointed are too artificial—at | 


least to us. | 


A Story Without a Nume; and The Leys of Tytcheley, or Records of a | 


Family. By AnaGke. 
[ These two tales are printed at Frankfort, “for the author, ”—a style which is 
generally one of significance. The two tales relate to modern English life, and 
attempt to describe modern English manners. ‘They may possibly, as the au- 
thor intimates, have some sort of foundation in truth; but this is so buried in 


appearance, such as is worn by the tales of inferior periodicals. Of the two 
tales, the second is less violent than the “ Story without a Name,” which might 
just as well be called “ Geraldine.” } 

Hildebrand, or the Days of Queen Elizabeth; an Historical Romance. 

By the Author of “ The King’s Son,” &c. In three volumes. Second 
edition. 

[ We too lately noticed the first edition of this historical romance on its 
appearance, to render any remark necessary on the “ issue” of the second 
edition ; unless it be to say, in the words of the advertisement prefixed, that 
the author has corrected ‘some inaccuracies in his descriptions of costume. 
He can now point to them as historically and artistically correct.” } 

Poems, By James HEpDpERWICE. 
[This handsome volume contains a variety of pleasing poems on various 
themes ; of which the longest and most elaborate is “ The Lost Heart,” a tale 
of hopeless love on the part of a humble youth for a noble maiden. ‘The sub- 
ject is not new; but the narrative, in the style of Rogers’s Jacqueline, is 
prettily told, and more judiciously because more fitly treated than is usually 
the case. Instead of an improbable wedding and an ill-assorted match, Isabel 
marries a lover of her own rank, and Eugene dies. ] 

Bruce, Wallace, and the Bard. 
(The subject of this publication in verse is the field of Bannockburn, and 








| the possession of this vara avis entails many evils. 


| pends on the standard of an opera whether it is so or not. 





ee 
some of the incidents that preceded it. In his preface the author waives an 
“pretensions to the name of poet”; but he adds, that “pecuniary matte, 
— a object of his wishes that these verses should meet with public 
avour.” ; 

The Monster Telescopes, erected by the Earl of Rosse, Parsonstown ; with 
an Account of the Specula, and full Description of all the Machinery 
connected with these instruments. Illustrated by engravings, 

[A brief and popular account of the two great telescopes formed, it may almogt 
be said invented, by the Earl of Rosse : for the first, with the speculum of 
three-feet diameter, was known to be very difficult, on account of many sourceg 


| of failure in connexion with the casting of the metal that formed the reflectj 
surface ; and the speculum of six-feet diameter was pronounced an imposgj. 


bility. The writer properly describes the processes of manufacturing the 


which the “ monster” is contained, and the means by which it is worked. ] 

Wilson’s Description of the New Royal Exchange ; including an Historica] 
Notice of the former Edifices; and a brief Memoir of Sir Thomag 
Gresham, Knt., founder of the original Burse, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. With eighteen embellishments. 

SERIALS. 

Shetches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth. With Specimens of 
the Principal Writers. By GeorGe L. Craig, M.A. In two volumes, 
(Knight’s Weekly Volume.) 

[ This is a very useful and well-executed work; presenting a succinct but in 
forming view of English literature from its first dim origin to the commence. 
ment of its existing character. This object has several times been attempted of 
late, but we prefer these two little volumes to any thing we have seen—not s9 
much for the mere style of the execution, but for the large and comprehensive 
arrangement. Instead of a bare notice of authors, with random or second. 
hand quotations, the compiler aims at giving an account of the studies of the 
time, and the general characteristics of the learning of the age, as well ag 
sketches of particular authors. ] 

Principles of Forensic Medicine. By Witi1am A. Guy, M.B. Cantab, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &. Part IIL. 

[This third part of Dr. Guy’s excellent compilation is devoted to poisons, 
and completes the work. The subject of poisoning by the various preparations 
of prussic acid is treated fully ; but no allusion is made to the late case of 


MUSIC. 
The Choruses of Sophocles’s Antigone; dedicated to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. The Music by Fevix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Tuts work—a study of some of the greatest effects that are to be pro- 
duced from a double chorus and powerful orchestra—appears to justify 
the success which has attended its progress from theatre to theatre in 
Germany : and, at a time when first-rate opera-singers are scarce, as 
well. as composers abounding in original vocal melody, we should 
think the adoption of this new style of dramatic entertainment calcu- 
lated to relieve theatrical speculators from many of their present difli- 
culties without diminishing aught of the public satisfaction. It is sel- 
dom that we meet in one artist vocal and histrionic powers of the 





A very well-executed translation of Madame De Bawr’s tale of La Fille | highest kind,—a deficiency which, since the loss of Mavipran, has 


been very sensibly felt on the boards of our great,theatres. But even 
i An enormous 
nightly salary paid to one syren depresses the individual fortunes of 


| the company, and prevents the minor characters of opera from being so 


well supported as they should be. M. VaLasreque’s plan for a concert 
or opera—* My wife and three or four puppets ”—will never do in the 
long run, though well enough adapted for the nonce. Then there are 
temptations to which the highly-paid singer easily gives way, which 


| are most injurious to music,—first, that of subserving the bad taste of 
° ° > om ; , . > ; | 2 itude fi p 2% *’s sake; : ext ronizing 

The main subject of The Mosaic- Workers is the state of the arts and the feel- | the multitude for the treasury’s suke; and next, of patronizing puny 
These are ex- | 
hibited by the celebrated GeorGe Sanp with considerable skill; and so far as | 


composition to the end that the popularity gained may be as exclu- 
sively the singer’s own and as little shared with composer as may be 
Under such circumstances, a manager and a singer may gain money, 
but while the standard of taste rests with the uncultivated crowd the 


Supposing, however, the lyric drama remodelled and established on 
true principles, schools for that profession set up, the subordinate cha- 
racters of opera elevated, and all the artists employed prepared to con- 
tribute their due relative proportion to the general success,—supposing 


| that intelligible and fitting libretti were thought necessary to opera,— 


still one thing would be needful—a composer. We know there are who 
think this one of the easiest acquisitions in life: and it certainly de- 
The natu- 
ralization here of foreign models of modern opera has made the art of 
composing in that style known to more musicians than care to contend 
for the honours of it. Batre, Rooke, RopweE t, &c. stand at no great 
distance from contemporary men; and if the great theatres are never 
changed into bazaars until talent of their calibre shall be wanting, the 
wand of Time may leave them untransmuted. Even Auber, who has 
contributed the greatest number of prettinesses to the evanescent opera 
of the day, has been ridiculed by the Germans for the facility of his plan. 
H[e composes, according to them, a ceitain number of dance-tanes, to 


melodramatic incidents told in turgid language, that the whole has an unreal | which his characters jerk in the words of the libretto; and an opera Is 


made. ‘This estimate of the composer’s labour has a wide and true 
application in modern art. Ou this plan, there never is and there never 
will be a want of cowposers. But let us suppose that it is endeavoured 
to replace the lyric drama in its “ high and palmy state ””—to acquire @ 
new Don Juan, Figaro, Fidelio, or Der Freischutz—and we believe the 
veriest Quixote in behalf of modern dramatic genius would not expect 
to answer such an object in a search throughout the world. Yet to this 
point we must return, on the right march to improvement. Dramatic 
composers, in common parlance, are those who write for the theatre + 
hence, Mozart and the late Mr. SANDERSON who composed for the 
Surrey are in the same category. But surely a striking distinction 
should be observed; and in strictness of expression we should not 10 
every case confound the composer for the theatre with the dramatic mus 
sician. In fact, the history of the stage for a long period proves the 
rare appearance of a real master of that art. For though we have had 
many successful operas, made so by the favourable opinion of pit, boxes, 
and gallery, they have somehow, after “fretting their hour,” scarcely 
bequeathed their names to memory. Since, then, the judgments forme 

on conventional prepossessions and popular turns of melody have been 
so continually reversed by time, to the detriment of all dramatic pro- 
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ess and improvement, it would seem advisable to correct this fallacious 
test of merit in the lyric drama, to withdraw attention from the favour- 
ite song or singer, and fix it upon truth of situation and sentiment, 
action and declamation, illustrated by the harmony of single and double 
choruses and the rich effects of an orchestra. A new standard of 
judgment would thus be erected, and hearers as yet unexercised in har- 
mony and orchestral effect would see by degrees more of the scope and 
detail of the musical drama. Though the present impression of effect 

roduced would still decide the verdict of the house, it would be less 
likely to be wrong ; the management of the chorus and orchestra with 
regard to effects being almost always the most serious occupation of the 
musician, and one in which he seldom fails, And if this be less a work 
of genius than the production of the finest melody, it is still one of 
delightful taste, and may most beneficially fill up those voids in the ex- 
istence of the musical drama when the rare idiosyncracy of the native 
melodist is to seek. We are sanguine that an audience prepared for 
the entrance of a fine chorus or noble symphony by corresponding action 





and spoken declamation, would not long remain unimpressed by this 
powerful agency. Scenery and decoration might still lend their accus- 
tomed aid: but the idols of audiences being removed, and their atten 
tion directed to masses of the stage instead of the solo-singers, they 
must of necessity improve. | 

In the conviction that the reformation of the lyric stage must be the | 
work of musicians—that it must result from the agency of their minds | 
upon audiences, and not the reverse as seems to have been long fancied— | 
we have seen with great pleasure, as a means to this end, adaptations of | 
certain Greek plays of SopHocies and Evripives, aided by choral and 
instrumental music. The sentiments of the ancient drama are of that | 
universal application which best fits them to popularize the simple and | 

noble effects of choral music. The union of fine acting and spoken de- | 
clamation with music must not only have the advantage of novelty, but | 
will always serve as an unerring index to the character of the music. | 
Two arts long disjoined may now again mutually aid one another. 

Before we notice this classical effort of MENDELSSOHN in detail, it 
will be necessary to recall the argument of Antigone. Eteocles and 
Polynices, sons of Gidipus King of Thebes, agreed to reign alternately : 
this compact is, however, broken by the former; and Polynices bringing 
an Argive army to support his claim, the two brothers fall in battle by 
each other’s hand. Creon, their nearest male relative, ascends the 
throne, and forbids the rites of sepulture to the body of Polynices, 
His sister Antigone, detected in the attempt to inter her brother, 
is condemned to die by incarceration in the cavern of a rock. 
Tiresias, the blind seer, shows the sequeut ills which will attend the 
injustice of Creon; and prevails upon him to bury Polynices. The | 
tyrant endeavours to atone for his error; but too late—it causes the 
death of his son Hemon and his wife Eurydice; and his self-reproaches 
conclude the tragedy. The chorus consists of nobles and councillors of 
Thebes; consequently it is a male double chorus of tenors and basses | 
for strophe and antistropbe. 

Of the probable success of an adaptation of this work for the English 
theatre, wanting the drama itself we can only form a conjecture: yet | 
from the classical simpiicity of the subject, and the novel effects and 
energy of the music, that conjecture is highly favourable. MrnpELS- 
SOHN has entered on this new path in composition with the enthusiasm 
which is his delightful characteristic, but not with less judgment and 
sense of propriety. He has laid aside his great powers in counterpoint 
and in church-music, to which all solemn composition as it were natu- 
rally tends, to express himself as the scene leads him in the large and 
simple utterance of the antique drama. ‘The massive and imposing 
style of GLucK appears before us in the andante maestoso of the intro- | 
duction in C minor,—a fine and bold piece of harmony ; but in the suc- 
ceeding allegro appassionuto, with its two times going together—triplets 
and common time—a newer epoch of dramatic music is indicated. In | 
the midst of this piece, so finely adapted for orchestral effect, the cur- 
tain rises, 

We will now indicate the principal characteristics of the seven num- 
bers of which this work consists. 

No. 1, “ Orb of Helios, thou whose light.” A majestic tune in C, 
delivered in powerful unison by tenors and basses, forms the subject of 
this chorus; which is descriptive of the conflict of the brothers, and is 
coloured by the reflections of the multitude. On the repetition by the 
second chorus, there is a beautiful moving accompaniment; to which a 
complete novelty succeeds—a recitative delivered by the two choruses 
in unison; and the whole is wound up ina fine spirited passage of eight- 
part harmony. Grandeur and triumph of character are admirably pre- 
served throughout this movement. 

No. 2, in A, 6-8, ‘“* Wonders of nature we sean.” This is a | 
mild and sweet reflective chorus in unison in the first strophe ; but when 
taken up by the second chorus, diversified by a most elegant ac- | 
companiment. ‘The second strophe gives place to a subject in F sharp | 
minor, which is afterwards treated as a double chorus in harmony. 
-The recitative in double chorus at the conclusion, which accompanies 
the appearance of Antigone after interring Polynices, seems as though 
it would be powerfully effective delivered by well-trained singers, 

No. 3, in F major, “ How happy they who, blest by Fate, ne’er tasted 
evil,” opens with a solo from the coryphieus of the chorus ; to which 
the double chorus responds in harmony. ‘The concluding cadence, for 
the voices alone, is most beautiful. At the second strophe, ** Who can 
brave or assail thee, Jove,” an allegro con fuoco in F minor commences ; 
in which we may anticipate glorious effects of the orchestra. 

No, 4, Hymn to Eros, in G. Thisisa four-part song for voices alone, 
relieved only by an occasional chord from the orchestra. ‘The descend- 
ing crotchets in the tenor of the second bar of introductory symphony 
recall not inappropriately the religious style of Bacu. A processional 
Movement in G minor, and a good deal of melodramatic music ac- 
companying speech, (another novelty,) concludes this number. Parts 
of the instrumentation here—the flutes in thirds, for instance—may 
remind one of the incantation in the Freischutz. ‘The uncommonly fine 
employment of pedal notes at page 39 and 47 is, however, exclusively 

ENDELSSOHN’S. 

No. 5 is exceedingly original and fine. After some melodramatic 
Music accompanying speech, the first strophe begins with a sort of 
legendary ballad in unison, in E minor, “ Royal Danaé long lived in a 
tower.” In the second strophe, the time is accelerated, the in- 
Strumental bass moves in octaves with the unison of the voices, pedal 





| copies that could be desired. 


notes staccato form the interior of the harmony, and a clashing chord 
fills up the intervals of the vocal phrases. This arrangement aids a tale 
of mystery and terror here in progress. Though the design is quite 
new, there is a something which connects it in the mind with the grave- 
digging scene in Fidelio. 

. No. 6, Hymn to Bacchus, in D, 3-4. A double chorus, sometimes 
in four, at others in eight-part harmony. There is a martial Han- 
delian dignity in the first movement. The orchestra, in groups of 
four semiquavers in one part and sestolets in another, accompanying 
the long notes of the voices, “ Hear us, Bacchus,” produces a mage 
nificent effect. The succeeding movement in B minor is, however, the 
most extraordinary portion of this chorus. ‘The wild cries and re- 
sponses of the two choirs, the rapid whirl of the triplets for the violins, 
and the madness and ecstacy which reign throughout, form a true 
Bacchic inspiration. 

No. 7 opens with a sort of funeral march in C minor. Creon enters 
bearing the dead body of his son; and the chorus appropriately ac- 
company the orchestra. Mournful and impassioned melodramatic music 
now depicts the exaggerated woes of Creon: but towards the end the 
music enters upon another strain, embodying beautifully the consolatory 
philosophy of the Greek drama. ‘This drop of sweetness MENDELSSOHN 
has not suffered to escape in the chorus alla breve, page 75 ; but he has 
produced it chiefly in the concluding chorus, “‘ Tis wisdom that sees the 
way to be blest.” We could almost have taken this in another notation 
for the work of Purce.t ; the honied and lovely change to the major 
at the words “‘ When erring men corrected grow sage,” being so truly 
in his feeling—so tender, pathetic, and appropriate. 

If we say that MENDELSSOHN by turns reminds us of all the honoured 
names in music, it is to express the most admirable characteristic of his 
comprehensive musical genius and profound learning. This new work, 
full of serious purpose, is a fresh example of devotion to his art; and its 
success here, we cannot but think, would be a powerful means to the 
improvement of the lyric theatre. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE PRIZE CARTOONS IN MINIATURE, 
THE miniature copies of the Eleven Prize Cartoons are now completed, 
and are exhibited by cards at Messrs. Leccatr and NEVILLE’s print- 
rooms in Cornhill, where they will remain only a short time. The re- 
ducing and drawing have oecupied the three sons of Mr. LINNELL in- 
cessantly nearly all this year; and the result of their labour and skill 
is the production of a set of the most finished, faithful, and spirited 
Having attentively watched the progress 





| of these drawings, and compared them with the originals, we are 


enabled to speak positively as to the minute fidelity with which the 
style of each artist and the character and expression of every figure have 
been rendered, while at thé same time the sentiment of the originals 
has been preserved. ‘The miniature drawings are more attractive to 
the eye than the cartoons, on account of their delicate and beau- 
tiful execution; the concentration of the composition and chiaro- 
scuro also improves their effect: in short, these copies display 
the designs to great advantage. Those who have not seen the 
Prize Cartoons will form a lively and favourable idea of them 
in a diminished form; and those who have will be gratified by finding 
their first impressions thus agreeably recalled. Indeed, as specimens 
of good draughtsmanship alone, these exquisite crayon-drawings merit 
close examination and high praise., The knowledge of anatomy dis- 
played in drawing the figure, and the appreciation of what is excellent 
in art manifested in indicating—and in some instances improving 


| upon—the points on which the coherence and keeping of the groups 


depend, show that the sons of Mr. LinNELL, young as they are, have 
been better educated than many artists of greater pretensions. In the 
present dearth of draughtsmen such rare qualifications deserve especial 
recognition. Their labour is only half done yet, however; Messrs, 
LINNELL having undertaken to lithograph their drawings ; a task which, 
judging from one specimen that we have seen—a head of Flora after 
Lreonarpo Da Vinci—they are equaliy competent to perform. The 
want of draughtsmen skilled in design and drawing the figure is a great 
impediment to the spread of lithography in this country, and limits 
the field for employment in other modes of engraving. The French 
and Germans almost divide the market for prints between them, because 
of the number and excellence of their figure-copyists on steel and on 










stone. Yet we have still no school of anatomical drawing in England! 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Oct. 22.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Assist.-Surg. T. Tardrew, from the 


80th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Colclough, dee. 11th Foot—Major J. C. Harold, 
from the 74th Foot, to be Major, vice Fordyce, who exchanges. 23d Foot- Capt. Cc. 
Crutehley to be Major, by purchase, vice Seymour, who retires 5 Lieut. W. C ~Cs 
Baker, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cratchley ; S« cond Lieut. FyYT » Brock to be First 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Baker ; C. G. Suttoa, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, 
Vice Brock. 29th Foot—Lieuut. B. M’ Kenzie, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Durbin, dec. 39th Foot—Lieut. E. Croker to be Adjutant, vice Munro, 
promoted in the 86th Foot. To be Lieuts. without purchase: Eusign S. G. New port, 
vice Croker, appointed Adjt.; Ensign H. D. Gaynor, vice Newport, whose promotion 
ou the 2d of August 1844, has been cancelled ; Eusign L. Farrington, vice Gaynor, 
whose promotion on the 27th September 1s44, has been cancelled. To be Eusign: J, 
Aguew, Gent. vice Farrington. 40th Foot— Ensiga W. C. O'Brien, to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice M Kenzie, promoted in the 2h Foot ; Sergt. H. Baster, to be Ensign, 
Vice O'Brien. 44ih Foot— Lieut. K. Fenwick, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut, 
45th Foot—Lieut. D. W. Tench to be Capt. without 
G. A. C. Kippen to be Lieut. vice Tench ; Ser- 
u, Vice Kippen. Fath Foot -Major J. Fordyce, 
Harold, who exchanges. 86th Foot—Lieut. W. 

rchase, vice Halliday, dee. 92d 


Vice Bradley, who exchanges. 
purchase, vice Lewis, dec. ; E 
geaut-Major J. Morley to be E 
trom the LJth Foot, to be Majer, vice 
Mauro, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. without ] 
Foot— Lieut. C. E. S. Gieig, to be Adjt. vice Mackenzie, promoted. : : 
Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Lieut. J. Bradley, from the 44th Foot, to be First Lieut. vice Be 
Feawick, who exchanges. : — 
Memorandum—Yhe Christian names of Lieut. Parker, of the 78th Foot, are William 
Buck Carthew Augustus. The commission of Lieut. Thackwell, as Adjt. to the 22d 
Foot, has been antedated to the 23d of February 1844. 
War-orrice, Oct. 25.—8th Light Dragoous—Capt. D'Oyley W. 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice W. Jones, who reverts to his former halt-pay. 11th Regt. 
of Foot— Lieut. J. R. Wiltou, from 55th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Goold, promoted. 19th 
Foot—Lieut. J. Maguire, from 55th Foot, to be Lieut. vice R. A. M. Franklin, who Te- 
tires on half-pay 53th Foot. 24th Foot—Ensign W. Hartshorn to be Adjt. vice er 
liams, who resigus the Adjutancy only. 42d Fi ot— Lieut. G. Ww. Macquarie ve - 
Capt. by purchase, vice Kinlock, who retires ; Ensign E. F. G. ¢ Laveriug to be — . 
by purchase, vice Macquarie; W. J. Cuniughame, Geut, to le Ensign by pure ase, 
vice Clavering. 93d Foot—Lieut. L. Skyuner, trom the 55th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Pole, promoted. : 
Unattached—Lieut, W. Ward, from the 35th Foot, to be 













Battley, from 64th 


Capt. without purchases 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Levi Brothers, Exeter, hardwaremen — Herford and Brother, Manchester, wine-mer- 
chants—J. B. and T. B. Ulph, St. Ives, Hantingdonshire, ironmougers—Holmes and 
Co. Regeut Street, shaw]-merchauts: as far as regards E. Le Batard— Lang and Spear, 
St. Domiuic, Cornwall, timber-merchants— Graham aud Smith, Ludgate Street, shawl- 
merchauts—Osborn and Son, St. James's Street, goldsmiths— Newton and Atkinson, 
Crowu Street, Finsbury, cigar-manufacturers — Ramwell and Commin, Lostock Gralam, 
near Northwich, manufacturing-chemists-Turner and Hutchings, St. Albau’s, brewers— 
Leach and Co, Wood Street, flannel-manufacturers—Kiervau and Crossley, Manches- 
ter, engravers—Girvin and Carroll, Liverpool, commission-merchants—Buchanuan and 
Co. Liverpool, joiners— Mather aud Co. Liverpool, lead-smelters; as far as regards W. 
Mather—Lewis and Bedford, Brighton, silk-mercers—Wright and Co. Halstead, 
drapers—T. and G. Perry, Stroud, Gloucestershire, coach-builders—Cooper and Wil- 
son, Cateaton Street, silk-manufacturers—J. and C. Jackson, Wakefield, bootmakers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Asuay, James, Bath, inukeeper, to surrender Nov. 11, Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. Shat- 
tock, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Bristol. 

Broome, Wintiam, aud Harpy, Wittiam, Oxford Street, drapers, Nov. 6, Dec. 3; 
solicitors, Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Groom, Abehurch Lane. 

Bavome, Wiittam, Oxford Street, linendraper, Nov. 6, Dec. 3; solicitors, Messrs. 
Sole, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Cortey, Mary, Spalding, tailor, Nov. 2, 29: solicitors, Mr. Maples, Spalding; 
Messrs. Simcox, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Franerty, Tuomas, Bath, tailor, Nov. 4, Dec. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Whittington 
aud Co. Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Tiny, Cuarses, Salisbury, linendraper, Oct. 30, Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size 
Lane ; official assignee, Mr, Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Westrur, Watrer, aud Cooxsepoz, Tuomas Martin, Shadwell, millers, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 11 : sclicitors, Messrs. Shearman aud Slater, Great Tuwer Street; official a-signee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Witiett, Josern, Coggeshall, leather cutter, Oct. 30, Dec. 5: solicitor, Mr. Lott, 
Bow Lane ; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

DIVIDENDs. 

Nov. 12, Sturtevant, Church Street, Bethnal Green, soap-manufacturer— Nor. 13, 

Horseley Coal and Iron Company, Tipton— Nov. 23, Banister, Portsea, draper—Nov. 

3, Banister, Derby, linendraper—Nov. 19, Parson, Southampton, grocer — Nov. 13, 
Shaw, Newport, Isle of Wight, jeweller— Nov. 13. Young, Godalming, nurseryman— 
Nov. 12, Crook, George Yard, Loug Acre, livery-stable-keeper—Nov. 12, Duckham, 
Little Love Lane, Wood Street, hosier—Nov. 12, Caston, Basingstoke, ironmouger— 
Nov. 22, Frauce, Wigau, grocer—Nov. 20, Lodge, Thornhill, Yorkshire, iankeeper— 
Nov. 15, Fernandes, Wakefield, corn-miller— Nov. 20, Pullen, Selby, flax merchant— 
Nov. 20. Smith, Rochdale, corn-miller—Nov. 20, Smith, Sheffield, innkeeper— Nov. 20, 
Willock, Huddersfield, merchaut—Nov. 20, Gregory, Sheffield, table-knife-manufac- 
turer— Nov. 20, Tempest. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Nov. 20, Birks, Shef- 
field, grocer— Nov. 16, Goddard aud Hill, Birmingham, merchants— Nov. 12, Secgley, 
Dudley, grocer— Nov. 12, Surgeut, Nottingham, grocer—Noy. 14, Tod, Manchester, 
dealer in cotton goods. CERTIBICATES, 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 12, Peitigrew junior, Woolwich, tailor—Nov. 12, Roberts, Blackman Street, 
linendraper—Nor. 12, Dockery, Dartford, market-gardener— Nov. 14, Schofield, 
Oldham, machiue-maker. 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown te the contrary, on or befure Nov. 12. 

Watson, Liverpool, ship-broker—Tuckett, Poultry, merchant—Wallace, Pentwyn 
Iron Works, Monmouthshire, grocer— Bailey, Bingley, stufl-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Whitley, Liverpool, money scrivener; second div. of 1d. and 9-32ds of a penny, Oct. 
30, or any subsequent Weduesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Jordan and Magrath, 
Liverpool, merchants ; second div. of 1!d. with first div. of 4s. 6d. on new proofs; and 
second div. of 17s. 6d. with first div. of 2s. 6d. on new proofs, on the separate estate of 
R. L. Magrath, Oct. 20, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— 
Evans, Deubigh, scriveuer ; first div. of 3s. 1d. Oct. 30, or any subsequent Wednes- 
day ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— Davies, Abercarne, Monmouthshire, grocer ; first div. 
of 1s. 6d. Oct. 23, or any subsequeut Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Liues, Hales- 
owen, Shropshire, grocer; fiual div. of Is. 9d. Oct. 22, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Dixon, Wellington, Shropshire, mercer; final div. of 
Is. lid. Oct. 22, or any subsequeut Tuesday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmiugham—Scott, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, currier ; final div. of 1s. 9d. Oct. 22, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

SCUTCH SFEQUESTRATIONS. 

Hay, J., Musselburgh, smith, Oct. 30, Nov. 27. 

Leacu, D., Ardersier, Inverness-shire, merchant, Oct. 29, Nov. 19. 

Macxintosu, D.. senior, Grahamston, Falkirk, painter, Oct. 29, Nov, 19. 

Miter, A., and Co., Stirling, manufacturers, Oct. 23, Nov. 18. 

Wesster, W., Old Meldrum, merchant, Oct. 28, Nov, 18. - 


Friday, Oct, 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Smith and Gillott, Hathersage, Derbyshire, wood-cutters— Lester and Watkins, Man- 
chester, milliners—Crabtree aud Scott, Liverpool—E. and F. Brown, Leeds, stone- 
masons—J. and G. Whalley, Little Bolton, Lancashire, grocers—Silverwood aud Gill, 
Kirkburton, Yorkshire, faucy-waistcoating-manufacturers—Benton and Co. Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, iron-masters; as far as regards J. Culbourn—H. and W. Mowbray, 
Leicester, plumbers—Freuch and Co. Sunderland uear the Sea, wharfingers—Spencers 
aud Browu, Newcastle upou-Tyne, drapers; as far as regards W. Spencer—Levy and 
Newton, Plymouth. cigar-manufacturers—Bolton and Ray, Uxbridge, schoolmistresses 
—Bowring, Brothers, Fenchurch Street, hosiers—Anthony and Erlam, Cornhill, ship- 

iug-agents—Bousfields and Strong, Newark-upon-Trent, iroumonygers—Aloof and Co. 
mau Street, merchauts—E. and P. Grouud, Wisbech, drapers—Hancorn aud Kitt, 
Upper Copenhagen Sireet, Islington, surgeons. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Carter, James Watson, Long Acre, cvach-plater, to surrender Nov. 6. Dec. 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Beaumont aud Thompsou, Liuculu’s Iun Fields; official assignee, 
Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Fow.er, AuFreo, Leamington Priors, carpenter, Nov. 2, 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Russells, Leamington Priors; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham, 

Goutp, Joun, Covgresbury, Somersetsture, cattle-salesman, Nov. 11, Dec. 6: solici- 
tors, Messrs. A’ Beckett and Co. Golden Square; cfficial assignee, Aciaman, Bristol. 

Jones, Benzamin, Birmingham, victualler, Nov. 7, Dec. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Chil- 
ton aud Co. Chancery Laue; Mr. Suckling, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Stimpson, Josten, Stockwell, builder, Nov. 5, Dec. 6: solicitor, Mr. Alexander, 
South Street, Finsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane, 

Wacker, Wituiam, Birmingham, hatter, Nov. 6, Dec. 6: solicitors, Mr. Jackson, 
Gray’s Inn; Messrs, Harrison and Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

Westaup, WatTeER, and Cooxsepce, THomas Martiy, Shadwell, millers, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Shearman and Slater, Great Tower Street; official 
assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

DIVILENDS. 

Nov. 16, Sly, Bouverie Street, engraver— Nov. 16, Lancaster, Barge Yard, Bucklers 
bury, merchant—Nov. 16, Blazdell, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, harp- 
maker—Nov. 16, Forster, Aldgate High Street, tailor—Nov. 16, Teesdale, Westmin- 
ster Bridge Road, furnishing-warehouseman—Nov. 16, Milner, Brook Street, New 
Road, eugine-manufacturer— Nov. 15, Burton, Wood Strect, Cheapside, silk-ware- 
houseman—Nov. 15, Wigh'man, Paternoster Row, bookseller—Nov. 15, Dod and Bent, 
Riches Court, Lime Street, shipbrokers— Nov. 15, Goldsbury, Hastings, draper— Nov. 
19, Makins, Blandford Street, Manchester Square, grocer— Nov. 20, J. and W. Field, 
Miocing Lane, wine brokers—Nov 20, Gooding, Chatham, bootmaker—Novy. 15, Hip- 
kins, Egremont, Che-hire, coal-dealer— Nov. 15, Cecil and Co, Liverpool, merchauts 
—Nov. 19. Rimmer, Liverpool, tailor—Nov. 16, Sothern, St- Helen's. Lancashire, 
ship-builder—Nov. 15, Denyer and Nixey, Liverpvol, woolleudrapers— Nov. 19, 

rooks, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, quarryman — Nov. 19, Hadsou aud Broadbent, Man- 
chester, calic )-priuters— . 20, Dakeyne, Manchester, flax-svinuer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Nov. 13, Boud, March, Cambridgeshire, leather-seller—Nov. 15, Robertson, Wot- 
ton-under-Edge, G!oucestershire, draper — Nov. 18, H.and J. Peacock, Stockton-upyn- 
Tees, Durham, grocers—Nov, 18, Br.oks, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, quarryman— Nov. 15, 
J., W., aud E, Yeardley, Ecciesfield, flax spinuers. 

10 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Nov. 13. 

Weir, Carlisle, irou-merchant—Baker, Lower Grosvenor Street, surgeon -Lake, 

Cheltenham, printer—Tildesley, Wolverhampton, timber-dealer—Grautham, Man 





a 
chester, grocer—Barnard, Cheltenham, clothes-dealer—Howden, Wakefield, iron. 
founder—Edwards, Aberdovey, Merionethshire, draper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Strawbridge, Bristol, mason ; first div of 3s. Oct. 30, or any subsequent Wednesday; 
Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Hawkins, Bristul, mason; second div. of 2s. 6d. Oct. 30, orauy 
subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Bull_ aud Turner, Birmiugham 
privters; second div. of 1s, Oct. 29, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Whitmore, Bir. 
mingham—Dowie, Chepstow, Monmouthshire, wine-merchant; first div. of 6d, Oct, 
30, or any subsequent Weduesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Hebblewhite, Liverpoo] 
wine-merchant; second div of 64d. Oct. 31, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr, Caze. 
nove, Liverpool—Hill, Wallasey, Cheshire, brewer; fourth div. of 2d. Oct. 31, or any 
subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, LiverpooL—Howarth, Rochdale, flanuel-mang. 
facturer ; first div. of 34d. Oct. 29, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stanway, Man. 
chester—Weir, Carlisle, iron-merchant; first div. of 5s. 6d. Oct. 30, or any subsequent 
Wednesday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle upon-Tyne — Hodgson, Bishop Auckland, mercer ; 
first div. of 9s. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon. 
Tyue—Simpson, Embleton, Cumberland, innkeeper ; first div. of 10s. Nov. 2, or any 
subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 

Reneman, J., Leith, draper, Oct 30, Nov. 20. 

Srewart, A., Edinburgh, horse dealer, Oct. 28, Nov. 21. 

Towarr, A, aud P., Glasgow, grocers, Oct. 30, Nov. 20. 

PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closiug Prices.) 
Saturduy| Monday .|Tuesday.| Vednes., Thurs. 








3 per Cent. Consols ...ese0-{ 1004 99$ 100 1005 
1005 100 100} 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... |J9} ex d. 99 994 
3¢ per Ceuts. Reduced ...... |l02,exc] 101g 102 
Loug Annuities ......006 i2gexd 12% 12% 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .. 205 exd.| 205 2044 
India Stock, 10¢ ...ccccssec- —_ — 2864 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p. diem | 74pm. 73 73 
[ndia Bonds, 3} per cent.....| 94pm. | — 93 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) 804 || Mexican ....+0.++++0000 Ps» Cte 
Austrian . conoelt | Ditto (Deferred). e 
Belgian... 5 || Michigan.....ceseseeee06 
Brazilian.... | Mississippi (Sterling) ...6 
Buenos Ayres i Neapolitan ..ceecee-ee- 
—— | New York (1858)....2..5 

















Cuba... 

Chiliau .....seeree 
Columbian of 1824..... 
Danish 600:0100+<00000000 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .2 
Ditto (Ditto)....0.5 
Freuch .ccccseccess 3 
Ditto ..ccccece 

Indiana (Sterling 
[llinois....... 

Kentucky ...... . 
Louisiana (Sterling) .. 
Maryland (Sterliug) .. 
Massachusetts (Sterliug) 


{ 
| POR Pei icccneeaesnicees 
} | Peunsylvania . 
| Peruvian ..ce.. 
} |' Portuguese ...0... 
| Ditto (Converted) 
| | Russian e.e.eoeses 
| | Spanish.escecssoe 
| | Ditto ...-ceece 
| || Ditto (Passive)..ee 
| Ditto (Deferred) .. 
{| South Carolina ..... 
64} \ United States Bank . 
U Virginia. o..ccesceseere® 


ted Vet fal Het ed Felt at fad fa ct 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endiug Friday Evening.) 
Banxs— 

Australasian..c-+.-eeee 
British North American 
Colonial ....... 
London and Westmiuster . 
Tondon Joint Stock.... 
‘otional of Ireland... 
ssational Provincial... 


Mrixes— 
Bulan0se.cocccccccecccocsesss 
Brazilian Imperial......- { 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) . 
British lron.....eesercee 
Candonga .o.. 

Cobre Copper e.escsecseesees 

Ratnways— | 
Ediuburgh and Glasgow....«- 
Eastern Counties .. 

Grand Junction .....ee. 

Great North of England 

Great Western... ..0....+00+- 
Liverpool] and Manchester ..«+ 
London and Brightou .....0++ 
Londou aud Blackwall .o.. os’ 5g 1) MisceELLANEous — 

Loudon and Greeuwich,...+.+ 93 | Australiaa Agricultural......¢! 
Loudon snd Birmiugham..... 
Loudon aud Croydon .eee0 oe! 
Manchester aud Leeds ...6...! | General Stea 

Midland .ococcscessccccccces New Zealand. . 

South-eastern and Dover..... Royal Mail Steam . 
South-westerti. ..00 000000000] South Australian.... ae 
York aud North Midland.....! Vau Diemen’s Land... ..6.e+.! 


BULLION, METALS, 
Gold, Foreignin Bars ...peroz. 31.17 Copper, British Cakes.perton 841 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 lron, British Bars, 51 
Mexican Dollars.... seecessees O 4 Lead, British Pig. 5 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... 0 @O Steel, English... 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 25. 


8. 8./ — 8. 8. =. 

Wheat, Red New40 1044 Rye ...c0ceeee 34tO56} Maple..seee. 36 to 35) Oats, Feed o 210033 

Fine soos 46... 44 Barley 28 ..29 White... 34. 38) Fine .. . 22..%3 

¢ 40..44) Malting......31..345| Boilers.......38 4 Poland. ...23. {4 

«46 42.50) Malt, Ordinary, 54... 60| Beans, Ticks -.. 31... 33 Fine.+... 24+. $6 

ine.. oc 502.54] Bine..c0s00 2+ 60... 66} Old,.....e06. 34.286 +24 2 
SuperfineNew43 .. 30! Peas, llog.... 32..331 Harrow......36.. 36! 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat 45s. 11d. e.. os 6 Gree | 2 208. | Rye . o 53 mg 
: 5 5 





} 


London ..... ° 
St. Katherine o..scccsoserecs| 


British American Land, | 











4 © | Bean . 
- 43 6 O | Peas.....+ 9 6 
Wee Averages forthe Week en t. 19 
Wheat, 468. 3d.—Barley, 34s. Ud.—Oats, 2C>. 81 —Rye, 34s. Od.—Beans, 36s, 9d.—Peas, 338, 10d, 


FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town-made..cesevseeeeeessper sack 408, to 455.| BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 14s. Od. per doz. 
ee EIR PE ERE o Som 40 | Carlow, 31. 16s. to 41. 10s, per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 30 — 35 | BACON, Small Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os. 
Norlolk and Stockton ..ee..ceeeeeee BO == 8S CHEESE, Cheshire .. 4Z8.to 74. 
RAN ...0.....0.perquatter 0s.to Os, | Derby Plain...... 03. to 588» 
POLLARD, fine Os. to 08, | HAMS; York...... 643. to 708. 
BREAD, 54, to 74d.the oaf, > 





| EGGS, French... per 120 5s. 0d .to 7s. 0d. 
Average Price of “uscovado Sugar... 338. 1fd. per cwt. Molasses. .. 20s, to 25a. Od. per ewt J 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. POKTMAN,. 
905... Ll5s 8 


WHITECHAPE 
Bay Gondies cisevcvccse oc. Stes ALIS scene ve 908... 105s 
. » 90 .. lov @ 


Os ee Seael oe 
° 14 .. 118 95 . 11S . 
Wheat Straw 29 .. 34. 9B 1. BE oe 





HOPS. | 
Kent Pockets...... e 1208, to 1608. | York Reds,.... 
Choice Ditto. wee 180 —220 Scotch Ke ts, 
Sussex Pockets ° 127 — 147 Devons ... one 
Fine Ditio,,,... - 6 | Kent and Essex Whites ... 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 
° ys. dd. to 3s, Od, tu 33, 6d. . 2s, 8d.to ss 6d. ¢ 
3.0 3.6 3 3 8 





6 
0 
+ O 90 eee 0 Q 
To sink the ofal—perAlbs. 
F CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
ensts, Sheep. Cc 
Friday. i 4,680 
Monday veseooves $1,010 








Pr raoeetco gael 
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OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.— 
C Professor KEY, A.M.. will Commence a Course 
f Lectures on COMPARATIVE GRAM MAR on Tururs- 
oe Next, Bist Instant. The Course will consist of 
TWENTY LECTURES, and may be attended by 
a treee who are not entered to other Classes of the 
College. Days of Lecture, Tvespay and Tuurspay, at 
P Quarter-past Four p.m.— Fee, 1/. 

Ricuagp Porrer, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Laws. i 
Cuarves C. Atxuxson, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, London, 23d October, 1844. 
7AOLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

and of GENERAL SCIENTIFIC and PRAC- 

; 3DUCATION. 
canada PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K,G., &e. 

CHAIRMEN OF CouNCcIL. 
His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND, K.G., &e. 
Most Noble Marquis of TWEEDDALE, K.T., &c. 
Deputy CHAIRMEN. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON. 

Sir CHARLES LEMON, Bart. 

The Education given in this College is inteuded for 
young men who are to be employed iu situations where 
Science is practically applied, such as the profession of 
Architect and Civil Engineer, that of Surveyor, the Ma- 
nayemeut of Plantations and Estates, Mining, and Su- 

erintendence of Works carried on by Machinery. It 
will also be found highly useful to the future emigrant, or 
to those proceeding to the Colonies with Military or 

Naval Appointments. ’ ‘ F 

The branches consist of Mathematics, Chemistry, Ar- 
chitecture and General Constructiou, Surveying; the 
Jatter taught by practical Professors and by visits to 

ublie works and actual surveys. A room of machinery, 
ee by asteam-engine, (presented to the College by 
jis Grace the President, ) is arranged for the students to 
learn manipulation; and also a foundry and smithy ou 
the premises, with every convenience for executing the 
works belonging to this department. 

Miveralogy and Geology will be taught, to complete 
the student's acquaintance with the substances used iu 
the Arts. : 

Classical Instruction is provided for the junior stu- 
dents. Modern Languages, Drawing, &c. are within 
reach of all. A strict attention is paid to the moral 
habits of the students by the Principal, the Rev. Morcan 
Cowie, M.A., Senior Wrangler in 1839, formerly a Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, aud sub-equently 
Moderator in 1843, who resides within the College. 

Religious instruction aud a careful regard to orderly 
reverential behaviour is in the Principal's immediate pro- 
vince; aud he will pay the most careful attention to this 
important matter. 

Further information to be sought from the Reverend 
the Principal, at the College. 

Putney, 14th Oct, i844. 


IRECT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
from LONDON to YORK, by LINCOLN. 
Capital £4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Deposit, £2 10s. per Share. 

PROVISIONAL COMMIITEE. 
The Hon. William Ashley. | James Farquhar, Esq. 
J. M. Brackeubury, Esq. William Gambier, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Col. Wm. Gravait, RL. 
Michael Bruce Esq. Major Thomas George Har- 
Robert Walter Carden, Esq, riott, i.p., Re 2 
Samuel James Capper, Esq. | William Morley, Esq. 
Edward Trust Carver, Esy. | Wm. Mouuttord Nurse, Esq. 
The Chisholm, Jvhn Pickersgill, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. James Thomas Raikes, Esq. 

Coiquhoun, R.A. Edward sherman, Esq. 
Francis Ede, Esq. Edward Winslow, Esq. 

(With power to add to their uumbers.) 
ENGINEERS. 

Sir John Rennie, F.R.S. ; William Gravatt, Esq., F.R.S. 
Baykers.—The Union Bank of London. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, aud Leech, Loudon. 
PsRuiAMENTARY AGents.— Messrs. G. and T, W. Webster, 

Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 

Secrerary.—Major William Amsiuck. 

The Provisional Committee have the satisfactiou of an- 
nouncing to the Subscribers, that the deposits ou Shares, 
aud the signatures to the Parliamentary deeds, have been 
secured to au extent exceeding that required by the 
Standing Ordersof Parliament. 

The Committee congratulate the Subscribers on this 
result, in which they recognize the public approbation of 
the principle of direct communication on which this 
undertaking is based. 

Having thus made good the position ofthe Company in 
respect of finance, the Committee will proceed to follow 
out their communications with the interests locally con- 
nected, aud with the Northern districts of England, and 
with Scotland, whuse convenience the completion of the 
undertaking will so materially promote. 

(By Order of the Committee,) Winniam Amstnck, Sec. 

Direct Northern Railway Ojlices, 64, Moorgate 

Street, Loudon, 23:h October, 1844. 
COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter 3 Established 183]. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s 
Square, Ediuburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street, PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Bucci even and QuEENSBERRY. 
: VICE-PRE*IDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of | Esq., of Rankeilour. 
Meuzies. 





The 


By order of the Council. 

















Nisbet 











Rosert Cunxistie, Manager. 

_ The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. In illustration of the eminent 
Success which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum on the sum assured aud on the 
Vested bouus, 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ast of March 1832, will, if it become a cliim during the 
preseut year, be entitled to 1,2974.; or if effected on or 
belore the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; aud so on as re- 
bards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260.0002, , and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being in a 
Course of steady and increasing prosperity. ws 
. No other Life Assurance institution whatever can war- 
ne hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Svciety does. Wituram Cook, 





OTICE TO EMIGRANTS TO 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

THE DIRECTORS of the LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER BANK, established under the Act of Par- 
liament, 3 and 4 William IV. Cap. 98, having accepted 
the Ageucy in London of the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
BANK, Notice is hereby given, that the Loudon and 
Westminster Bank RECEIVE DEPOSITS, and grant 
Letters of Credit, on the Cape of Good Hope Bank, to 
persons proceeding to Cape Town; or to those who may 
have payments to make there payable on presentation, 
free of any charge whatever. 

By Order of the Board, 
James WiturAM GiLbpart, General Manager. 





y TOR 
GYCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
3 William IV. 

Chairman— Right Hon. Tuomas Franketann Lewis. 
Deputy-Chairmau—-Henry Freperick STEPHENSON, Esq. 

The following are among the advantages offered by 
this Society— 

Lower Kates of Premium than those of any other 
Office, which entitle the assured to participate in the 
profits, aud considerably lower thau those of any other 
Mntual Insurance Society. 

No Proprietary participate in the profits, the whole 
being divisible among the Assured. 

First Bonus, in 1884, averaged 16]. per cent on the Prems_ paid. 

Second ditto 1639, ditto 311. ditto = since Ist division, 

Third ditto 1644; ditto 361. ditto since 2d division. 

Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in 
the year 1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared 
in 1349. CampseLi James Downer, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—329, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, Sth and 
6th William IV. c. 76. 

Tuomas Farncoms, Esq. Aldermau, Chairman. 
WiiuiaM Lear, Esy. Deputy-Chairman, 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hatt, M.A. King’s College. 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
In addition to the subscribed capital of 200,000/. the 
assured have the security of the Company’s income of 
nearly 60,000/. per anuum, yearly increasing, and an ac- 
cumulatiug Assurance Fund, invested in Government aud 
other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 
Annual Premium to Assnre LOUd. 

















For 1 Year. For 7 Years Whole Term. | 
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Oue-third of the ** whole term ’’ premium may remain 
uipaid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt upon 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without 
notice. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before 
Two o'Clock. 2. Bares, Resideut Director. 

A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

ey AND SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
147, Strand, (near Somerset House,) Loudon; 
119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
(EsranitsuFfp in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
‘Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. 
The Hon. Lord Wood, cue of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 

Mr. Sergeant Mereweather, 

George Chilton, Esq. QC. 

William Dugmore, 1 

H. J. Robertson, Esq. Sheriff of Renfrewshire. 

Authony Muriay, Esq. of Criei¥, W.S. 

JrrEcTURS IN Lonpon, 

W. Burge, Esq. Q.C. Temple. 

W. Bell, Esq. 30, Bucklersbury. 

F. W. Caldwell, E-qg. 29, Golden Square. 

H. C. Chilton, Esq. 7, Chancery Laue. 








a, 


F. J. Fuller, Esq. Cariton Chambers. 
M. D. Hill, Esq. Q.C. 44, Chancery Lane. 
J. Howell, Esq. Beaumont Villa, Shepherd’s Bush. 
J. M‘Mahon, Esq. li, Paper Buildings. 
C.K. Murray, Esq. Notting-hili Square. 
G. W. Sanders, Esq. Liucola’s Inn. 
W. H. Shippard, Esq. Keusington. 
W. Waterman, Esq. 23, Essex Street, Strand, 
A. Way, E-q. 13], Piceadilly. 

C. 8, Whitmore, Esq. 12, King’s Bench Walk. 
Messrs. Hope and Oliphant, W. S., 119, Princes Street, 
Secretaries to the Edinbargh Board. 
Bankers. 

Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
The Union Bank of Scotland, Parliament Square. 
Souicirors. 
Messrs. Murray, Rymer, and Murray, 7, Whitehall 
Place. 
J. Burter Wituiams, 
Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
This Association embraces— 
Every description of risk contingent upon Life ; 
Immediate, Deierred, and Coutingeut Annuities and | 























En:luwments; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on un- 
doubted personal security, or upon the security of any | 
description of assignable property or income of adequate 
value 3 

Aunion of the English and Scotch systems of Assu- 
rance, by the removal of all difficulties experienced by 
parties in Eugland effecting Assurances with Offices pe- 
culiarly Scotch, and vice versa; 

Anextensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and 
Proprietary composed of all classes ; 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from 
all possible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the 
whole term of life, to a full periodical participation in 
Two-thirds of the Profits. 

Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and all necessary 
Tables and Forms may be had, and every information 
obtaived on application personally or by letter addressed 
to the Actuary, or to any of the Agents of the Association 





61 A, Moorgate Street, Agent for London, 





in the principal towns of either country. 


UROPRAN LIFE INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Established January 1819, Empowered by Special Act 
of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vict. cap. xlviii. 

Office, No. 10, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Joun Extror Datnkwater Betuune, Esq. 

This old-establi-hed Society has recently received ad- 
ditional powers by special Act of Parliament, andatfords 
facilities iu effecting insurances to suit the views of every 
class of insurers. 

Premiums are received Yearly, H»lf-Yearly, or Quar- 
terly, or upon an increasing or decreasiug scale. 

Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the 
Policies of those insured for Life; one-third is added to 
the guarantee fund for securing payment of the Policies 
of all insurers. 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and up- 
wards fir the whole term of life, are admitted to yote at 
the half-yearly general meetings of the Proprietors. 

Davin Fogso, Secretary. 
YOMFORT IN COLD WEATHER— 

J EDWARDS’ PATENT FIREWOOD. Confi- 
dently recommended as the cheapest invention for light- 
ivg Fires. Requires only ene Fourth the Time, no paper, 
vo shavings, no watching. EVERY FAMILY SHOULD 
USE IT. Sold by all Respectable Oilmen and Grocers, 
at Four for One Penny. 18, Wharf Road, City Road. 

ODGSON AND ABBOTT’S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 

been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and isso strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
ean be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Ansorr, 
Bow Brewery ; his City Office, 93, Gracecharch Street ; 
or from D. Lippte, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


ATURN’S RING.—This beautiful 
object may be distinctly seen with DAVIS’S RE- 
CONNOITERING TELESCOPE, fitted up with an 
additional Eye piece, and Stand, the Price of which is 
3/., or 34. 2s. if sent through the Post. The Telescope 
without Auxiliaries, as usual 36s. postage included. The 
Instrumeut measures, when closed, but 34 inches, and 
to the Military Gentleman and Tourist is a most valu- 
able Companion. To be had from the Maker, J. Davis, 
Optician, Derby. 
WALKER’S NEEDLES 

e@ (by Authority the Qveen’s Own) have large 

eyes, easily threaded, (even by blind persons.) and im- 
proved poiuts, temper, and finish. Each paper is la- 
belled with a likeness of her Majesty or his Royal High 
ness Priuce Avsert, in relief ou coloured grounds. 
Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks and eyes, 
steel peus, Xc., for shipping. These needles or pens for 
the home trade are sent free, by post, by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of thirteen peuny stamps for every 
shitling value. H. Wanker, Manulacturerto the QvegN, 
No. 1, (late 20,) Maiden Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside. 





























ERDOE’s VENTILATING WATER- 
PROOF WINTER WRAPPERS, Outside Gar- 
meuts of all kinds, SHOOTING JACKETS, &c.; 
also his well-known Frock for all Seasons. An ex- 
tensive aud superior variety of the above (really Water- 
proof) in new and gieatly-improved materials (in lieu 
of the unsightly and vulgar Tweeds) now ready; of 
which an inspection is confidently invited. As Wiuter 
approaches, attention is again invited to the above in- 
vention, introduced by the advertiser more than six years 
ago, the complete success of which in rendering any gar- 
meut thoroughly impervious to the raiu is Now esta- 
blished beyond all contradiction. W. Beavoz, Tailor, 
Waterprooier, &c. 69, Cornhill (North side). 


\ ESSRS. J. and J. HOLMES, in 
4a consequence of the termination of the Partnership 
of J. and J. Holmes and Le Batard, will commence SEL- 
LING OFF at an immeuce sacrifice, on Wepnespay the 
30th OcroseR, their vast and magnificent Stock of India, 
Fr ench, and British Shawls, China Crape and Albanian 
Shawls and Scarfs, Gold and Silk Delhi Shawls and 
Searfs, ludia Tables, China Vases, Card aud Work-boxes, 
with various Oriental productions, collected with the 
greatest care from India, China, the Continental and 
Home Markets; together with their extessive aud fash- 
ionable Collection of Cloaks, Mautles, Scarfs, &c. It 
will Le necessary, for the purpose of re-marking the entire 
stock, tu close their Warehouse from the 26th to the 3€th 
of October, on which day they will Reopeu forthe purpose 

















ot selling off without reservation. The high standiag and 
noturiety of the House of Hovmes for many years for the 
splendour and magnitude of its stuck, which bas within 
the last four years increased to au enormous extent, has 
induced them to adopt this mode for its reduction upoa 
the retirement of Mr. Le Batard to Paris. Foreign and 
British Shawl Empovium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Street. 


NOWLAND'S LOTION.—tThis well- 
kuown and highly-appreciated appendage of the 
British Toilet has for nearly a ceptary past maintained 
unrivalled reputation as a perfeet remedy for all Ime 
purities of the Skin, together with the valuab/e properties 
of a Preserver and Sustainer of the Complexiou of the 
most genia! nature, reaoving every trace of sallowness 
aud discoloration, gad promoting that transpareucy and 
brightness of the skiu, which constitute the peculiar 
graces of a fine complexion. ‘* Rost. Saaw, London,” 
is in white letters ou the Goverument Stamp, without 
which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, 
aud the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragrant White 
Powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable 
virtue, for strengthening, preserving, aud cleansing the 
teeth. Iteradicates the tactitious formstion of tartar; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 
salutary growth and freshness to the gums. It removes 
from the surface of the teeth the spots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour and the aspect of impurity the most pure aud 
pearl-like whiteness ; while, trom its salubrious aud dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, CAU- 
TION.—To protect the Public trom Fraud, the Pro- 
rietors’ Siguature is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, thus—A. Rowsayp & Son, 20, Hatton Gardeu, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, 8vo. cloth, Price 12s. 
HRISTIAN FAITH and PRAC- 
TICE. A Second Volume of PAROCHIAL 
SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Garperr, Prebendary of 
Chichester, and Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 
«* With the former volume this will form an excellent 
addition t our stock of standard works on Christian faith 
and practice. For private study or household reading, 
they’are among the best that have fallen under our view.” 
— Britannia. 
London ; J. Hatcnarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 











Just Pablished, 12mo. cloth, Price ds. 

SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS. 

By the Rev. Wituiam Girrorp CookesLey, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Eton College. 

Also. lately Pablished, by the Same Author, 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. i2mo. cloth, Price 5s. 

“These sermons are emiueutly suited to the sober 

temper and practical objects of family worship, as they 

never, in developing the Gospel Dispeusation, forget the 

important place assigned iu it to the faithful discharge of 
temporal duties.’’— Britannia. 

London : J. Harcuarp aud Sox, 187, Piccadilly. 





Just Published, the Third Edition, 
EMOIR of the LATE JAMES 

HOPE, M.D., Physician to St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, &c. &c. By Mrs. Hore. 

To which are added, 

REMARKS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Dr. Hove. 

And LETTERS from a SENIOR to a 
PHYSICIAN. By Dr. Burver. 

The whole edited by Kern Grant, M.D., Xe. &e. 
1 vol. post 8vo, Price 7s. cloth. 





JUNIOR 


** The general, as well as the medical reader, wil] find 
this a most interesting and iustructive volume.’’—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

«* A volume of universal interest.’’— Morning Post. 

“* A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.’ 
—Christian Observer 

** We should wish to see this volume in the hands of 
every young person who intends to make the study of 
mediciue his professiou.’’ — Record. 

London : J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


’ 


ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS—THE ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITION. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. (1,030 pages,) Price 16s. 
NNOTATIONS ON THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Compiled aud Abridged for the Use of Studeuts. 

*,* This Editiou (printed in 1341, and containing Mr. 
Slade’s Dedication) is the only one which supplies the 
student with the references to the numerous learned 
Works emp!oyed by Mr. Elsley in the compilation of this 

ook. 
Rivinetons. St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Ot whom may be had, uniformly priuted, 

ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES; being a Con- 
tinuation of the a ove Work. By the Rev. James Siang, 
M.A. Vicar of Bolton, aud Canon of Chester. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols.8vo. 18s. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 15s. cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 
or the Law of Cousequeuces, as applicable to Mental, 
Moral, and Social Science. 
By Cuaries Bray. 

** Avindication of the doctrine of necessity as the only 
intellizgib e and cousistent basis of the divine govern ment 
of the world, This, the most interesting becguse the 
— brauch of the geueral sut ject of Liberty and 

Necessity, although it has been treated of by several 
authors, some of them phrenological, has not yet beeu 
takeu up comprehensively, systematically, and prac 
tically. This was yet a desideratum in moral science : 

* * andall phrenologists who havethe good fortuue to 
read the volumes uow before us—for such alone are pre- 
pared to appreciate them—will, we feel assured, agree 
with us that this desideratum has beea satisfactorily sup- 
plied by Mr. Bray.’’ — Phrenologieal Journal. 

3y ihe Same Author, l2mo. ls. sewed, 

AN ESSAY upon the UNION of AGRICULTURE 
with MANUFACTURES, and upon the Organization of 
Industry. Constituting Mr. Bray’s Introductory Essay 
to * Au Outline of the various Social Systems aud Com- 
munities which have been founded on the Principle of 
CoGperation.”’ Just Published, post 80. 5s. cloth. 

London ; Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





MR. RIDDLE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. 


In the Press, 

-* ENGLISH-LATIN THESAU- 

RUs; being a copious English Latin Dictionary, 
anu Ss stematic Phrase- Book; inciuding a Sertes of Cri- 
ticism: on Latin Style, together with Rules and Sug- 
gestions for Composition. The whole desigued as a 
Manual for ‘he use of Latin Writers. 

By the Rev. J. E. Rropie, M.A. 
Author of “Au English-Latin and Latin. English 
Conary,’ &e. &e. 

®,° This work is the sesult of the author’s endeavour 
to make the Enylish-Latin part of his Dictiouary equal 
to the Latiu Euglish, He was led to undertake it by the 
representations and advice of many literary trieuds, added 
to his own conviction that the eXIsting Euglish-Latin 

rtion of bis Dictionary is in too small a compass. The 
Thesaurus embodies a mass of matter, Lexicographical 
and Critical, from the latest works of Continensal Scho- 
lars relating to Latin Style aud Composition, 

By the Same Auth =r, 

A COMPLETE LATIN. ENGLISH aud ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly 
Germau. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 3is. 6d. 

The two Dictionaries separately — 
The Exouisa-Latin Dictionary... 10s. 6d. 
The Latin-Enauisn Dictionary... 21 0 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S LATIN- ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY; being an Abridy- 
ment of ** The Complete Latiu Dictiouary.’’ New Edi- 
tion, square i2mo. 12s. bound. 
The two Dictionaries separately— 
The Latix-Enouisa Dictionary... 78. bound 
The Enotisa-Latin Dicriunary... 5s. 6d. bound. 


A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Royal 32mvo. 4s. bouud. 


ndou; Lonoman, Brown, Garren, and Lonamans} 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PROSE WRITINGS, AND LIFE. 





I. 


@aberlen Nobels, 
Abbotsford Edition. 
Royal Octavo. Srx Volumes are now completed, with 
Sixty-one Steel and above One Taousanp Wood En- 
gravings. The Following Novels of this Edition are 
now complete. 
WAVERLEY. 
GUY MANNERING. 
THE ANTIQUARY. 
ROB ROY. IVANHOE. 
OLD MORTALITY. THE MONASTERY. 
THE BLACK DWARF. KENILWORTH, 
THE ABBOT. = PIRATE. 


LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 








II. 
Wlaberlen Nobels, 


Twenty-five Volumes, Small Octavo, cloth boards, 
or each Novel separate, 4s. 


III. 
CAaberley Nobels, 


People’s Edition. 
One Hundred and Forty-four Weekly Numbers, and 
Thirty-six Monthly Parts, have appeared, 
Also, the Following Novels complete ;— 
















WAVERLEY....... ichetenecnerabene Savile 
GUY MANNERING ..ccccccccesssace | @ 
ANTIQUARY 5 ccesices <oveciveredservses: 8 
Sk > ere A ecowe 11 
OL? WORT ALATY céicsnceessacccacce 2 P 
BLACK DWARF, and LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE sccsevcncones cseccaseas 2/0 
HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN ......0.. 2 3 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR......... 1 4 
TVAINEIOR, 6. .isvivie'sc.c 9.00:08:0010e0-01% rw | 
MONASTERY 6 ce csccvececcscsesace 1-3 
IO 5 sao csie aside wavs Cieaenekena ee 
KENILWORTH. widisisledeiseieeeetpeia: A Muh 
ig EG Oe pelea istle.e nse: spuin’ ROE 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL.......0:0.006 IL Jl 


IV. 
CAlaberlen Nobels. 


Forty-eight Volumes— Edition 1829-1833—with Proof 
Plates, scarce. 


vV. 
Sir Walter Scott's Woetry. 


Twelve Volumes, Twenty four Plates. Uniform with 
NovELs in Forty eight Volumes. 


VI. 
Another Edition. 


Royal Octavo, 1/, cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates, haif- 
bound Morocco, 
VII. 


Another Edition. 


Six Volumes, Twelve Plates, 1d. 10s cloth. 
with Novels in Twenty-five Volumes. 


Uniform 


VIII. 
Sir Calter Scott's Prose CElritings. 


Twenty-eight Volumes. Uniform with Novexs in 
Forty-eight Volumes, Porrsy iu 12 Vols. 


IX. 


Another Edition. 


In Royal Octavo, Three Volumes, 2/, 12s, cloth. 


x. 
Life of Napoleon. 
Royal Octavo, 1/.; or 11. 8s. Plates; 
Small Octavo, 25s. 


Five Volumes 


xi. 


Tales of a Grandfather. 


Three Volumes, Small Octavo, lds. cloth, 18s. half 
morocco, 


XII. 


Another Edition. 
Royal Octavo, 12s. cloth; or 15s. Plates, half-bound, 
M. rocco, 
XIII. 
Another Lvition. 
SCHOOL COPY, Two Volumes, 10s. bd. and lettered, 
XIV. 
Life of Sir Calter Scott. 
New Edition. By J.G. Lockuarr, Esq. Ten Volumes, 
Tweuty Plates. Unitorm with Novers, Poerry, 
aud Prose, in same size. 
XV. 
Another Lvition. 


Royal Octavo, 1é. cloth; aud 11. 8s, Plates, half-bound 
Morocco, 


R. CADELL, EDINBURGH: 





and Joun Muaaay, 


. . . PP igey sz. 
Just issued, Gratis—Post-free, on Receipt of Two Sta 


’ .) o 
NEW LIST of the REDUNDANT 
COPIES of NEW PUBLICATIONS, in Hig 
Biography, Travels, Memoirs, Novels &c. withdraw, 
from the BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, Cop, 
duit Street, Hauover Square, and offered at very RE. 
DUCED PRICES. c 
The abundant supply of New Works furnished for th 
use of Subscribers to this Library ensures the good bee 
perfect condition of books withdrawn from it. 
*,* Libraries of any extent Valued, Arranged, Catal. 
gued, Purchased, or Exchanged. 
Saunpers aud Or.ey, Booksellers and Publishers 
Conduit Streets : 


Now Ready— Delivered Gratis, 
NEW PLAN FOR READING Anp 
BOOK SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 

This Plan provides au unlimited Supply of Standapj 
Works—ali the New Books—and the right of Membex 
to purchase any work desired at one-half the Publishej 
Price. Delivered Gratis, aud sent post-free to order 
euclosing two stamps, addressed to Mr. But, Librarian, 
19, Hoiles Street, Cavendish Square. . 

The DUPLICATE CATALOGUE of such Works g 
present on Sale, is Now Ready, and may be had Gratis 
and Post free, ou application. : 

ee 
Just Published, illustrated with 300 Woodcuts, Secong 
Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
LEMENTS O F NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; being an Experimental Intr. 
duction to the Study of the Physical Sciences, 
By Go.pine Birp, A.M. M.D. F.L.S. 

«© A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the 
young.’’—Literary Gazette. 

** The connection which exists between the physical 
sciences and the ordinary business and gratifications of 
life, point to this work as an admirable source from 
which the youth of both sexes, who are receiving the m- 
dimeuts of a liberal and useful education, might be madg 
to suck the first principles of much knowledge that would 
afierwards turn to infinite profit in their intercourse with 
the world. We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book 
was associated with every boys’ and girls’ school through: 
out the kingdom.’’— Medical Gazette. 

London; Joun Cuurcuity, Princes Street, Soho, 


& ILVER TEA-SERVICES.—A. B, 
SAVORY and SONS, Mannfacturiug Silversmiths, 
14, Corulill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 
submit the prices of the following SILVER TEA and 
COFFEE SERVICES. The Cottage Pattern is plain, 
standiug 





yg on shell feet, the Tea and Coffee-pot with a 
flower ornament on the lids. The King’s Pattern is 
richly embossed with flowers and scrolls. The shape of 
either is new and elegant. 














PATTERN. KING’S PATTERN. 
r Teapot....L12 ©] Strong Silver Teapot. ...L12 0 
Ditto, Sugar-Basin.....+ 6 16} Ditto, Sugar-Basin. .... 7 10 
Ditto, Milk-Ewer,. «+s 410] Ditto, Cr Y cocee SM 
Ditto, Coffeepot. ....00- 15 0 | Ditto, Coffeepot......... 15 0 
Complete .....0+6 38 6 Complete ... ..... 40 0 


A variety of upwards of 50 Tea and Coffee Services 
may be seen iu the show-rooms, where may be selectei 
every article of silver requisite for the sideboard or plate. 
chest. Pamplttets off prices, illustrated with sketches of 
the various articles, Gratis, and forwarded, postage free, 
to any part of the Kingdom. A. B. Savory and Soys, 
14. Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, 


TINUE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN 

THE WORLD.—PURCHASERS of LRONMON- 
GERY, CUTLERY, & are earnestly requested to visit 
RIPPON and BURTON'S extensive Warehouses, 39, 
Oxford Street, corner of Newman Street, (just removed 
from Wells Street, Oxford Street,) where the largest and 
most varied Stock of all first-rate Iroumongery Articles 
necessary to the furnishing of a house, ever preseuted to 
the public, is constantly on sale at the same low prices for 
which Rippon and Burton’s house has been celebrated 
fur more than tweuty years. *,* The money returned 
fur every ariicle not approved of. 

A BRONZED SCROLL FENDER, 10s. 6d.—RIP- 
PON and BURTON are now offering the most extensive 
assartmeut of FENDERS in Loudon. embracing every 
possible variety, at prices 30 per cent under any other 
house. Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, from 4s. 6d.; three feet 
six, ds. 3d.; four feet, 6s.; ditto bronzed, three feet, from 
6s.; three fret six, 7s.; four feet, 8s.; rich seroil fenders, 
bronzed, with steel bar, any size, from 10s. 64.; polished 
steel avd ormolu mounted fenders at proportionate prices. 
Fire-irons lor Chambers, 1s. 9d. per set ; ditto stee! ditto, 
from 3s. 6d.; haudsome ditto, with cut heads, €s.645 
heWest patterns, with elegant bronzed heads, Lls. 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 11s. per dozen.—Octagon 
Ivory I[indle Tabie Kuives, with high shoulders, lls. 
per dozen; desserts, 9s.; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. White 
boue table knives, 6s, per dozen; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 
2s, per pair. Black horn table-kuives. 6s. per dozen; des- 
serts, 4s.; carvers, 2s, 6d.; table steels, is. each. Table 
knives, with handles of the celebrated substiute for sil- 
ver, made only by R. and B., (which canuot be distit- 
guished from sterling silver except by the mark.) 228. pet 
dozen; desserts. 1Ss.; carvers, per pair, 6s. 64. All 
marked “ RIPPON aud BURTON,” and warranted. De- 
tailed Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) ire. 
Established 13.0. 








EXTERNAL DISEA SES—COD 
4 LIVER OLL.—Read the following Undeutable 
‘Testimou of the extraordivary value of this uatural 
remedy io the Care of Gout, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Dis- 
eased Jomts, Spinal and Glandalar Affectious. Lumbago, 
Scrofu'ous Uleers, and other exterual Diseases— : 

Sept. 1844. Mi. H. W. Perman, Moor's Picture Gal- 
lery, St. Martin’s Lane, London, cured of ex: ruciatlog 
Gout and Rheumatism, after having tried every other 
remedy, . 

Oct. 1844. Ann Miravey, 331, Strand, cured of a Dis- 
eased Swelling of the Legs. with only a small bottle of 
the Oil, after leaving St. Thomas's Hospital as incurable, 
and trying the advice of several medical meo without the 
least benetit. . 
Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by 
Sanorr, Oxtord Street; Hoover, Chemist, Pall Malls 
Jounstoneé, Cornhill; and all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in Town and Country. CAUTION —Obsert® 
the Seal and Address of JONES and Co,, 201, Strane 








Hovutston and Stoneman, Loudon, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 26th. 
yorrrr I. OF THE NELSON 
DISPATCHES AND LETTERS, 

Is Now Ready at all the Booksellers, 
To be completed in 3 vols. Svo. Price 15s. each bound, 


Atso, Just PuBtisHED, 
URNEY ACROSS THE DESERT FROM 





ciyLON TO MARSEILLES, comprising Sketches of 
pYLO? . 


Aden, the Red Sea, Lower Egypt. Malta, Sici and 
* By Major and Mrs. Georor Darsy Grirritus. 
small 8vo. with 21 illustrations, 21s. bound. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries. 

YOUNG LOVE. A Novel. By Mrs. Tror LOPE, 
Auth.ress of “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’’ ‘‘ The Widow 
Barnaby,” &e. 3 vols. : ; 

Henny CoLBury, F on. 13, Great Ma: lborough 
Street. 


Italy. 
2 vols. 





Naw Ready, Part I. 8vo. 64 pages, closely printed in 
"i ~~ double columns, 2s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and 
PROVINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Pro- 
yerbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Fourteeuth Cen- 
tury. Forming a Key to the Writings of our Ancient 
Poets, Dramatists, and _other Authors p whose works 
abound with allusions of which explanations are uot to 
be found in the ordinary books of refereuce. 
By James Oncuarp Haniiwett, F.R.S, F.S.A. 
“Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, Historical, 
Etymological, and Humourous. By M. A. Lower. 
4,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to 
everybody. 
“J. R. Smit, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 
8, New Burlington Street, 26th Oct. 1844. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMME- 
DIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








1. 
COMPLETION OF M. THIERS’ GREAT 
HISTORICAL WORK, THE 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE } 


EMPIRE. Being the Completion of the “ History of 


the Freuch Revolution.”” By M.A. Tarers. Translated | 


from the French, with Notes and Illustrations by the 
Editor of ‘* Thiers’ History of the French Revolution.’’ 


wo 


HAMPTON COURT, An Historical Romance, 
vols. pust Svo, F 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, First Earl of Malmesbury, Containing Memoirs 
ef his Time from 1767 to 1809, and an Account of his 
Mis-ions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the Great, 
Catherine the Seeond, avd the Hague, aud his Special 
Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the Freuch Re- 
public. Edited by his Grandson, the Third Earl. 2 vols. 

8yo. with Portraits, 


4, 
THE CHEVALIER. A Romance of the Rebellion 
of 1745. By Mrs. THomson, Author of ‘* Widows and 
Widowers,’’ ‘*‘ The White Mask,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
By Horace Warvo.r, Earl of Orrorp, Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir Dents LE Marcnant, Bart. 3 vols. 8yo. 
with Portraits trom Original Paintings, &e. 7. 

Ricuarp BentLey, New Buriingtout Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR NOVEMBER 1844, 
Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


LD ENGLAND. Parr XI. with 
a Coloured Engraving of Heury the Seventh’s 
Chay el, Price Ls. 6d. Published also iu Weekly Nambers, 
at dd. The Coloured Engraving as a Supplementary 

Number, Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part XI. with 
a Coiouied Map, Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at dd. The Coloured Map and a Sheet of 
Letterpress descriptive of the Geography of the Holy 
Laud, as a SuppLEMENTARY Number, Price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Pait XLVI, of the New 
Series, Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part XXIII. Price 1s. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, Price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. The FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By C. MacFarvane. Vol I. Part I. 
Price 2s 6d. To be completed in Enght Parts, forming 
Four Volumes, with Portraits on Steel, and Eugravings 
on Wood. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAK- 
SPERE: beinga Verbal ludex to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowoen CLarKe. 
Part VIL. The Concordance will appear in Monthly Pacts, 
at Halt-a-Crown each, the whole to be completed in 18 
Parts, of unifurm size with C. Kyienr’s ‘ Pictorial 
Edition.”’ — 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

BA EP Ss 





On the Ist of November will be Published the Second 
Monthly Part of a New Edition of 
THE SOCIETY S MAPS, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
The Monthly Parts will coutain Seven Maps in a stiff 
wray per, Price 3s, Gd. plain, aud 5s, coloured, 
Auy ol the Scciety’s Maps may still be had separately, 
Price 6d. plain, aud 9d. coloured. 
The following will be the Contents of Part II. :— 
: Maps, Maps. 
Scotland, General ,. 1 Treland, General ... 
Scotland, iu ....... 3 Fesland, 12 «ce nvecs 
No. I, Published October 1, coutaius 
World in Hemispheres......+0++e00+++ 2 Maps. 


1 
2 








MUNGURS wig oceu caaa coc arccene’ a eee 
MUN NMER cc ceacesde ces ceecdoese. Be 
Euyland—Canals and Railw BYE .ccccee } Ee 
Aucieut Britain (England, Caledonia). 2 4, 


This Day is Published. 

THE TENTIL ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POOR- 
LAW COMMISSIONERS; with Appendices.  8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

THE JURYMAN’S GUIDE. 12mo. 

OUK INDIAN EMPIRE. By C. MacFaruanr. 
Wah Portraits on Steel, aud Engravings on Wood. In 
2 vols, Price 14s. cloth, 

we, Ludgate Street, 2lst October 1844. 





TO BE READY WITH THE ANNUALS. 





Early in November, with Sixty IntusTRATIONs, a New Edition, in One beautiful Volume, Demy 8vo. 
Price ONE Guinea, handsomely bound; Large Paper, Two Guineas. 


LORD BYRON’S 


“CHILDE HAROLD.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 








On October 31st, post Svo. Price 2s. 6d. Number Fourteen, being 


BARROW’S 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


Condensed and Abridged from the Larger Work. 


** Mr. Barrow’s interesting and instructive volume. 


” 


— Edinburgh Review. 


« A ‘Memoir’ which we hail as a welcome addition to our biographical literature.’’— Morning Chronicle. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
“ AMBER WITCH” and “ HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS,” 
Are Now Ready. 


The Third Volume of 

MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S NEW COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 24s. cloth, Vol. IIT. 


of 
TEW COMMENTARIES ON THE 
LAWS OF ENGLAND, in which are interwoven, 
under a new and original arrangement of the general 
subject, all such parts of the work of BLACKSTONE as 
are applicable to the present times; together with fall 
but compendious expositions of the modern improve- 
ments of the law up to the close of last session; the origi- 
nal and adopted materials being throughout the work 
typographically distinguished from each other. 
$y Henry Joun STEPHEN, Serjeaut-at- Law. 


CONTENTS OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 

Book IV. Parr I, OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
(continued)— Of the Nobility and other Ranks; of Magis- 
trates and other Public Officers. 

Part ll. OF THE CHURCH—Of the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities; Of the Doctrines aud Worship; Of the En- 
dowments and Provisions; Of Extensions of the Esta- 
blishmenut. and hereip of Chapels, New Districts. &e. 

Parr Ii. OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF THE 
REALM—Of the Laws relating to Corporations; Of the 
Laws relating to the Poor; Of the Laws relating to Cha- 
rities; Of the Laws relativg ‘o Lunatic Asylums; Of the 
Laws relatiog to Highways; Of the Laws relating to 
Trade and Navigation; Of the Laws relating to Pestilence 
and Contagion ; Of the Laws relating to Public Carriages 
and Conveyauces; Of the Laws relating to the Press; 
Of the Laws relating to Houses of Public Reception aud 
Entertainment; Of the Laws relating to Professions; Of 
the Laws relating to Banks; Of the Laws relating to Re- 
gistration. 

Boox V. OF CIVIL INJURIES—Of the Redress of 
Civil Injuries by the mere Act of Parties; Of Redress by 
the mere Operation of the Law; Of the Courts in Gene- 
ral; Of the Courts of General Jurisdiction, and, first those 
of Common Law and Equity; Of Courts Ecclesiastical, 
Military aud Maritime; Of Courts of a Special Jurisdic- 
tion ; Of Civil Lujuries cognizable in the Commou Law 
Courts,—aud herein of the Remedy by Action generally ; 
Of the Limitation of Actions; Of the Proceedings in an 
Action; Of Proceedings in some Particular Actious; Of 
other Remedies in the Courts of Common Law; Of Civil 
Injuries cognizable in the Ecclesiastical, Military, aud 
Maritime Courts; Index. 

* Tue Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will be 
published as speedily as possible, with a due regard to 
accuracy and the importance of the undertaking.—It will 
comprise the following subjects: Of Civil Injuries cog- 
nizable in the Courts of Equity; Of Civil Injuries pio- 
ceeding from or affecting the Crown; Of Crimes aud of 
the mode of Criminal Prosecutiou. 


« It was necessary that a new digest of the Laws should 


be made, that something more should be done than to 
publish a work, many parts of which were obsolete, aud 
to encumber it with notes, which must be almost as vo- 
lumiuous as the textitself. It was, then, with much sa- 
tisfaction that we saw it formally announced that Mr. 


Serjeant Stephen had undertaken the labour. With his | 
undoubted taleuts and attainments, and in short, pos- 


sessing as he did qualities that in every respect fitted him 


for the task, we augured well of his performauce, and | 


certainly, so far as his work has yet proceeded, the Furst 
and Second Volumes beiug now complete, he has exe- 
cuted it in an able and masterly manuer.’’— Times. 
Henry Burrerworts, Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
7, Fieet Street. 








London. Just Published, the l4th Edition, Price 2s. 6d.; 
tree by post, ds. 6d. 


FEVUE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous | 


Debility, &c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Sur 
veons, London. Published by the Authors, aud Sold at 
their Residence ; also by Srrang@e, 21, Paternoster Row, 
Hannay aud Co. 63, Oxtord Street, London. 

“ The perspicuous style in which this book is written, 
and the valuable hints it conveys, caunot fail to recom- 
mend it to a careful perusal.’’— Era. 

** This work should be read by all who value health 
and wish to enjoy lite, fur the truisms therein contained,’ 
— Farmer's Journal. 

The Corpiat Bam oF Syrtacum is a stimulant and 
renovator in all Spasmodie complaints. Nervous 
Debility, Iodigestion, Asthma, aud Cousumption, are 
gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
whole system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
Sold in bottles, Price Lis. and 33s. Perry’s Purifying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certaim 
remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, 








Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other | 


disagreeable affections, the result of au impure state ol the 
blood. These Pills are perfectly tree trom mercury aud 
other deleterious drugs, and may be takeu with salety 
without interterence with or loss of time trom busivess, 
aud can be relied upou in every lustance. Sold in boxes, 
at 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and ils, by all Medicine Vendors, 


Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








POOR-LAW INQUIRY—SCOTLAND. 
: This Day is Published, Price 6s. 
JO agemyeem ON THE REPORT OF 
HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS oun the 
POOR-LAWS of SCOTLAND, presented to Parliament 
iu 1844, and on the Dissent of Mr. Twisletou from that 
Report. By W. P. Artson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 
OBSERVATIONS on the EPIDEMIC FEVER of 
1843 iu SCOTLAND, and its Connexion with the Desti- 
tute Condition of the Poor. Js. 6d. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


CHRONOTHERMAL MEDICINE. — Vital Periodicity. 


R. DICKSON’S LECTURES on the 
FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY, and the 
CHRONOTHERMAL SYSTEM. Price 2s. 6d. 
Lecture 1. Errors of the Schools, Vital Periodicity the 
basis of the Chronothermal Doctrine of Disease. 
Lecture 2. Ague, Asthma, Epilepsy, Palsy, Couvulsion, 
Spasm, Apoplexy, Varicose Veins, Spittiug of Blood. 
Lecture 3. Heart Disease, Consumption, Glandular Dis- 
ease, White-Swelling, Diseases of Joints, Spine, &c. 
Lecture 4. Inflammation, Bloodletting, Starvation. 
Lecture 5. Gout, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, Dropsy. 
Lecture 6. Indigestion, Hypochondria, Insanity. 
Lecture 7. Diseases of Women, Cancer, Miscarriage, &e. 
Lecture 8. Animal Magnetism, The Passions, Homeo- 
pathy, Hydropathy. 
Lecture 9. Medicinal Action Electrical. 
Lecture 10. The Chronothermal Kemedies. 
Simpxin aud Marsua tt, 5, Stationers Court ; J. OLLIvIER, 
59, Pall Mall. 
This Day is Published, 
Price, in paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 
E ISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
THE OLD PAINTERS. 
By the Author of ‘* The Log Cabin.” 








ALREADY PuBLIsHED, in the Same Series, 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE NEGROES IN 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIEs. 
An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, on the 
Ist August, 1344. 
3y Rapa Wa.po Emerson. 
In paper cover, 6d. 
ELF CULTURE. 
By Wititam Eciery CHAnnina. 
lu paper cover, Price 6d.; cloth, Price 1s. 


Ss 


_-——- 
THE LOG CABIN; or the World before You. 
By the Author of ‘“ Three Experiments of Living,” 
** Sketches of the Olu Painters,” &c. 
; extra cloth, gilt 








In paper cover, Price 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s 
edges, 2s 6d. 
The publisher of the above works intends them to form 
the first volumes of a series of judiciously-selected works 
embracing various departmeuts of literature, 


Latety PusiisHen. 

HENNELL’S INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 12s. 

HENNELL’S CHRISTIAN THEISM. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By James Martineau. 12mo, cloth, &s. 6d. 

LIFE OF CHARLES FOLLEN. By Mrs. Foire, 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FE- 
NELON. Witha Memoir ofhis Life. By Mrs. Fotten. 
l2mo. cloth, 5s. 

DISCOURSES ON HUMAN LIFE. By Orvituz 
Dewey. 12mo. boards, 6s. 

AMERICAN MORALS AND MANNERS. By Or- 
VILLE Dewey. 8vo. Is. 

THE TESTS OF TIME; A Story of Social Life. By 
Sara Woon, Author of * Life's Lessons."’ Foulscap 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

‘** This tale is good in its purpose, good in its feelings, 
and good iu its manner of narration. It is free from ex- 
aggeration, and it is precisely for this reason that our 
praise must be as brief as it is earnest.’’— Atheneum. ‘ 

HUMAN NATURE. A Philosophical Exposition of 
the Divine Lustitution of Reward and Punishment, which 
obtains in the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Cousti- 
tutions: f Man. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CHANNING’S WORKS. Edited by Joseru Barxrr, 
Vols. I. 11. and ILL.; to be completed in Six Volumes, 
Price per Volume, ls. sewed; 1s. 4d. cloth 

THE OVINILONS of Professor DAVID F. STRAUSS, 
as embodied in his letter to the Burgomaster Hrrazet, 
Professor ORELLI, and Professor Hirzie, at Zurich, 8¥0. 
Price ls. 

BURNAP’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, on the 
Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character aud 
the Couduet of Life. Royal 8vo. 9d. 

THE YOUNG AMERICAN; A Lecture. By Ratra 
Waxpo Emerson. 8vo. 6d. f 

Loudon; Joun Cuarman, 12], Newgate Street. 
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Now Ready, and to be.had of all Booksellers, 1s.; or sent 
on receipt of a Penny, Stamp in addition, 


KEY TO CONINGSBY; 


comprising upwards of Sixty Characters. 
Published by SqERwoop and Co. 23, Pateruoster Row, 


by Post, 
FVHE 





Just Published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 64. 
ESTIGES OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF CREATION, 
London; Joun CavacuiL., Princes Street, Soho. 





Just Published, Second Edition, revised, with consider- 
able additious, Svo. cloth, 20s, 
RINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: Joun Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Scho. 


Just Published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
7 UAL OF CHEMISTRY; 
with numerous illustrations on Wood. 
By George Fownes, Ph. D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at the Middlesex Hospital and 
to the Pharmaceutical Society. 
London: Jonn CavxcuiL, Princes Street, Soho. 





Now Ready, with upwards of 30 Coloured Lliustrations, 
AMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS 
OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 

By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Steeman, of the Bengal Army. 
In 2 vols, royal 8vo. handsomely bound iu cloth, 
Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, London. 
Now Ready, 

HE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
HISTORY OF ETRURIA. 
By Mrs. Hamitton Gray, Author of ‘‘ A Tour to the 
c Sepulchres of Etruria in 1839.” 
Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 
Joun Harcuarp and Son. 187, Piceadilly, Loudon. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 
HE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. 

A Sequel to the ‘* Life of Henry Milner.” 

By Mrs. SHERwoop. 
12mo. cloth, Price 7s. 6d. 
Also, lately Published, by the Same Author, 
JULIETTA DI LAVENZA; a Tale. i8mo. cloth, 2s. 
London : J. Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piceadilly. 


On the 9th November will be Published, in small 8vo. 
rice 7s. 

HE INSTITUTIONS OF POPU- 

LAR EDUCATION. An Essay to which the 
Manchester Prize was adjudged. 

By the Rev. Richarp Winter Hamivron, LL.D.D.D. 
Loudon: Hamittoy, Apams, and Co.; Jackson and 
Watrorp. Leeds: J. Y. Kyieur. 

UNCLE PETERS FAIRY TALES, 
Published This Day, fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, _ 
| NCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Story, containing the History aud Ad- 
ventures of Little Mary, Queen of the great Islaud of 
Brakarakakaka. By Uncut Perer, F.R.L., M.M., T.T., 
F.A.S., Q.Q., X.Y.Z. &e. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day, |” 
Q KETCHES OF THE HISTORY 
kK. OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENG- 
LAND, trom the Norman Conquest to the Agcession of 
Elizabeth, with Specimeus of the Principal Writers. 
Vol, II. Completing the Work. 
By Gro. L. Crarx, A.M. 
Tondon; Caries Knicur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, 

HOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK for the Year 1845, on an en- 
tirely New Arrangement; exhibiting every Description 
of Expense likely to occur in a Family. To which is 
added, some Valuable Recipes, &c. 4tu. 2s. sewed; or 

with Diurnal Diary, 3s. sewed. 

London: Simpxin, Marsuatr, and Co,; Lirming- 
ham: J. W. SHowen. 





Just Ready, in demy 12mo. Price 6s. cloth, pp. 324. 
HE CONVICT SHIP. <A Narrative 
of the Results of Scriptural Instruction and Moral 
Discipline, as these appeared on board the ‘* Earl Grey,’ 
during the Voyage to Tasmania: with brief uotices of In- 

dividual Prisouers. 

By Corin Arxorr Browntnc, M.D. Surgeon, Royal 
Navy. Author oft Englaud’s Exiles,’’ &e. 
London: Smrru, Enver, and Co. Cornhill. 


This Day is Pablished, Price 1s. 
CRIPTURE the RECORD and WIT- 
4K NESS of GOD'S PROVISIONS for the SPIRI- 
TUAL WELL-BEING of the HUMAN RACE, A Dis- 
course preached in St. Saviour Gate Chapel, York, Sep- 
tember <9th, 1344, By Joun James Tayirn, B.A. 

Published by request. 
London : Joun Cuapman, 121, Newgate Street. 
Manchester: Tuomas Forkesr. 





In a Few Days, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 
CYCLE OF CELESTIAL 
OBJECTS; for the Use of Naval, Military, and 

Private Astronomers, 

Ky Captain W. H. Smytn, R.N. K.S.F. D.C.L. F.R.S.; 
F. Astron. Soc. &ec. &c., one of the ourd of Visiters 
of the Royal Observatory. 

I. Prolegomena. II. The Bedford Catalogue. 
London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand, 
This Day, Post 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 
VRAVELS Y THE TRACK 
ofthe TEN THOUSAND GREEKS; beinga Gec- 
ip il aud Descriptive Account of the Expedition of 
vytus and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks as 
related by Xenophon. 
_ By W. F. Aryswortu, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
Surgeon to the late Euphrates Expedition, 
By the Same Author, 2 vols., with Numerous 
Iilustrations, 24s. 
TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in ASIA MINOR, 
MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, and ARMENIA. 
London; Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





NEW POEMS BY MISS BARRETT. 
2 vols. Price 12s. cloth, 


In 
aro By Exizanetu B. Barrett, 
Author of the ‘ Seraphim ’’ and other Poems. 


Epowarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Second Edition, in 3 vols. Price 3ls. 6d. cloth, 
~N MIDDLETON, 
A Tale. By Geororana FuLierton. 

** Lady Georgiana Fullerton has construct»d a tale of 
thrilling interest, by which pity ao 57” © “tamnately 
awakened. Many a fair reader will. _ se 
pathetie pages.’’— Hvod's Magyzine. 

Epowarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Secoud Editiou, Price 18s. cloth, 
en DICTIONARY of DATES. 
“* A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles 
and perhaps more than 15 times 15 000 facts. What the 
London Directory is to the Merchant, this Dictionary of 
Dates will be found to those who are searching after in- 
formation, whether class:cal, political, domestic, or gene- 
ral.’’ — Times. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





KAMBLES IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 21s. cloth, 
N RS. SHELLEY'S RAMBLES IN 
x GERMANY AND ITALY, in 1840, 42, and 43, 
** We are loath to leave these Rambles. They have the 
charm of taste, sincerity, and individuality: and may be 
read and returned to with pleasure by all to whom the 
art, the literature, and the sceuery of the South appear 
like the last fragments of romance aud melody lingering 
in a careful and busy world.’’—Athenewn. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. 24mo. Price 2s. 6d. 
R. PERCY’S OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS. Also, 
1. MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD’S TRAGEDIES. 
24mo. 2s. Gd. 
2. TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
Price 2s. 64. 
3. LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
4. BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 24mo. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
Second Edition, Price 8s. boards, 
IFE IN THE SICK-ROOM: Essays. 
By au Invauin. 

«The character of the book is of the loftiest kind. The 
reader will not ofteu find more variety of topic in the 
same space, more purity of sentiment, more elevation of 
thought, than in this Jittle volume, The beok should be 
purchased by all who are sick for its congeniality with 
their state, and by ail who are well, that when they 
become otherwise the remembrauce of it may cheer them 
iu their altered condition.’’—Athen@um. 

Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 


24mo. 
24mo. 
2s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE NEW EXCHANGE. 

This Day is Published with 18 Embellishments, Price 
2s. 6d. handsomely bound, 

WILSON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
>. ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
L With au Aesonnt of the Pormer Pdifiess and a 
Lite of ie Original Founder, Sir Thotaas Greshain, Kot, 

Errinenam Witson, (of the Royal Exchange,) 


No. 18, Bishopsgate Street Within (protem.) ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers. 
’ . = : d. 
V HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOID, or how to Live; whereby Illness may 
be arrested, Health secured, and a Happy Old Age 
attained, Addressed especially to the Young, and en- 
titled ‘* Guide to Health and Long Life.” 
By R. J. Cutverwens, M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. 
SuHEerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carva.uo, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; and of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Just Pablished, Price ls.: by Post, 1s. 6: 





NEW WORK ON POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Published this Day, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
HE NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF 
EMPIRES; with a New View of Colonization. 
By Joun Fixcu, Esq. 

Corresponding Member of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies 
of Montreal, New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, 
West Point, &c. 

London : Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Loxnomans. 
HAYDON’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 

This Day is Published, 8vo. ilinstrated with Designs 

drawn on W. od by Mr. Haydon, 12s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON PAINTING AND 
DESIGN, delivered at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, the London Institution, the University of Oxford, 

&e. By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 

“* A volume which in all its parts is equally ingenious, 
instructive, and entertaining, and which dces no less 
honour to the moral nature of the author than to his ori- 
ginal genius. We are satisfied that no other man living 
could have produced a work ou art so full cf valuable 
matter as these Lectures, which we would sooner place 
iu the hands of a young artist than all the other books on 
painting ever written put together.’’—Britanaia, 

Loudon: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


MRS. GREY’S NEV 
‘ Now Ready at every Library, 
HE GAMBLER’S WIFE. 
By the Author of ‘The Young Prima Donna,” 
*« The Belle of the Family,’ «The Old Dower 
Jouse,”’ &c. 
In 1] vol. post 8vo. (This Day), 
EPHEMERIDES; or Occasional Recreations at the 
Seaport Town of Tant-perd-tant-paye. By M. Hoven- 
DEN, Esq. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE “ SCOTTISH BOZ.” 
Secoud Edition, Now Ready, 
THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
On the Ist November, Price Is. Part I. 
THE ORPHAN; OR MEMOIRS OF MATILDA. 
By Evoenet Sue. 
Translated by the Hon. D. G. Ossorne. 
With Illustrations by R. Cavixsnanx. 
T, C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 





~ Mey ~. 
HE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW 
No. II., Price 1s. will be Realy on the Ist ¢ 
Nove MBER. 
Contents: Social Doctors ; Ideal and Real; or You, 
Eagiand and the Political Economists—Origin of Lane 
and the Three Estates—Johnson’s Tour iu Ireland 
Com>vs‘s Constitution of Man — Autobiography; 
Falle Angel—Louis Philippe—Troubles of a Londo 
Bre. :—Sandhurst College and its Mathematics —Blac, 
guari.sm; its Kise and Fall—Jeremy Bentham ~(Cyo, 
of Man—Condition of England Question—Autho; df 
Juvins— Burke's Correspondence, &c. : 
London: Haywarp and Apam, 48, Paternoster Row. 
J. Menzies, Ediuburgh; and J. M’Leop, Glasyowg 


at a 

HE ART-UNION, Monthly Joumg 

of the Fine Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna. 
mental. Part 74 will be Published on the Ist Nov, py 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. : 

** The ‘Art Union’ has obtained the confidence of 44, 

Artists generally, secured a considerable portion of pgp. 

lic patronage, and been recommended universally by jh, 

Press, as ‘ably and impartially conducted,’ as‘ adgj, 

rably caleulated to advance the objects of artists, and 

increase the growing taste for Works of Art,’ and as‘y 
once establishing, by the excellence of its arrangemeny 

the variety aud interest of its intelligence, and the toy 

of its opinions, the highest claims upon the support g 

all lovers of Art.’ ”’ 


eaten ls MAGAZINE 
for NovemBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Conratns : 
1. A Fine Day at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
2. The Smiths. 
3. Prichard’s Natural History of Man. By an Ap 
4 








prentice of the Law, 

. Military Tableaux; or Scenes from the Wars of 
Napoleon, Sketched inthe mann r of Callot, Be 
Captain Orlando Sabertash. No. VI. The Bru. 
denburgh Hussars in the Campaigus of 1313 ay{ 

S14. 
. The State Murder: a Tale. 
. Hints on the Modern Governess System. 
The Luck of Barry Lyndon; a Romance of the 
Last Century. By Fitz Boodle. 
8. Scotland and Englaud. By Kohl. 
. Classics of the Table.x—Ancientand Modern Wine, 
. Opening of the Royal Exchange. 
State and Pros s of the Labouring Classes, 
G. W. Nicxtsson, 215, Reyent Street, London, 


————. 
WHE LONDON MEDICAL 
GAZETTE.  Sessio. 1344-45, 

The Volume for the present Session is introduced by 

A Discourse on the Life aud Labours of Dr. Willian 
Hunter, by Dr. Lee; aud will contaiu 

A Series of Clinical Lectures on subjects of Practical 
Surgery, delivered at St. Barth Jomew’s Hospit 
Mr. “tantey. Published with his sanction, ani 
trated with Wood cuts. (The first Number on Oc 

A Course of Practical Lectures on the Nature and Trea’ 
ment of Deformities; embracing the entire subjectd 
Subeutaneous Sections. By Mr. Tampiix. Copious) 
illustrated. 

A Series of Letters on the Ethical or Moral Relationsof 
fe." s, by Dr. Marx, of Gottingen Records of 
YU. oes, b, Drs. Mayo and SemERVILLE Scoorr Axr 
fowls & Practice, by Dr. Wiean—Reports of Ca: 
by Mr. Patnitps, &e. 

Ariangements are making with a distinguished Cont- 
nental Professor for the Publication of a Cow se of 
Leetures on a subject of much iuterest and importance 
to the profession. 

In additiov to numerous original communications pro- 
mised by many of the most eminent Physiciaus, Sur 
geous, and Geueral Practitioners, each uumber of the 
GazetreE contams a Critical Notice or Analysis of a Work 
recently published, and an Editorial Article on some 
poiut bearing ou the Politics or Ethics of the Profession; 
besides a summary of Professional Proceedings through 
out the kingdom, copious Extracts from Foreigu Juu- 
na!s, and every information of a kind that cau prove 
either of interestor advantage in the science and practice 
of the Medical Profession, the object of the Editor bein 
to render the Gazetrs, as heretofore, a journal of per 
manent as well as immediate utility. 

Published every Friday Morning, by Lonoway, Brows, 


and Co.; also in Moothly Parts. 
BY MR. BENTLEY, 


N EW 
ie 
LAST SERIES. 


THE ATTACHE; or Sam Slick in Eugland. Com- 
pleting the Sayings aud Doings of Mr, Sick. By the 
Author of ‘* The Clockmaker.”? 2 vols. post 8v0-. 








8, New Burlington Street, 26th Oct. 1344. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WISTORY OF SWEDEN. Translated from 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell, Edited by Maay 
Howirr, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE DARK FALCON; a Tale of the Attruck. By 
LB. Fraser, Esq., Author of ‘* The Kuzzilbash, 
** Allee Neemrvo,”’ &c. 4 vols. post Svo. 


4. : 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBU RY. 
Coutaining Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809, Ke. 
Edited by his Granpsoy the third Earl. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


5. 
LUCY HARDINGE. A Second Series of “ Afloat 
and Ashore; or, the Adventures of Miles W allinglord. 
By J. Fentmore Cooper, Esq. Author of The Pilot, 
© The Deerslayer,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. By Faxnentck 
Suoper, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FREE LANCE. ms An Historical Romance, 
By Daren M'Carruy, Esq., Author of ** Massaniello. 
3 vols. post 8vo. : ; 

Ricuarv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. a 
ep eee =a ge a gery! 


London : Printed by Joseru Crayton, of No, 320, Strands, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Ropert Pat 
and Josern Cirayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Paris lished 
Dunstan’sin the West, in the City of London: and roses is 
by the aforesaid Joseen Crartoy, at 9, Wellington or iesex 
the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mi 
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